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ON LAND AND WATER — THE FRIGATE-BIRD 


This tropical bird, also 
called the man-of-war bird, 
is remarkable for two things. 
First of all. its feet are very 
weak making landings with 
them on water or flat land 
surfaces almost impossible. It 
has another unusual thing 
which counteracts this disad- 
vantage. It can soar longer 
than any other bird. 

In order to get into the air. 
this bird leaps from a high 
tree or cliff. 

The frigate-bird is a robber. 
He steals from other birds. 

In color these birds are re- 
markable only for the red 
pouch which the males pos- 
sess. Otherwise they are 
brownish-blac k. 


Although you would hardly 


suspect it from the appearance 
of the frigate-birds. the peli- 


cans are their relatives. There 
are two kinds of frigate-birds: 
one kind is found only in the 


Indian Ocean. 
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Tous make © PEEP SHOW 


To Motivate Your 
Social Studies Course 
in the Middle Grades 


Use - - 


by THEODOSIA and 
ALLAN CARPENTER 


a 


To make this 3-inch box, rule 

off stiff white paper as shown. 
Notice that one side “B” has a 

inch peep hole, and two sides 

“EE” are notched at the top for 

light. Fold along dotted lines, 

fore pasting together decorate outside 


stripes, stars and circles in. bright 


This 1944 book, written in very in- 
teresting style and with ultra-attractive 
illustrations, takes the pupil on a quick 
and exciting trip around the Western 
Hemisphere. 


HI, NEIGHBOR! makes an ideal book 
to supplement your basal text or texts 
covering North, Central, and South 


draw and cut out your favorite animal, : 
| America. 


Ing it down on ~~ the floor of the box, 
hat animal stands upright. On “D," in- Order a copy now on a money-back 
guarantee if not satisfied. Postpaid 
price to teachers, $1.50 (discount in 


quantity to school districts). 


the box, draw clouds and flowers for < 
kground. Now paste flaps together 
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sure the wax cravons you use 


QO 


‘ravola, then your colors will never smudg 
r come off. Crayola Wax Crayons con 
8, 12, 16 and 24 assorted colors to the 


~ 7t 


Send for Our Complete Price List. 
Save directions 
Cut along dotted 


we BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Ss 41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


DEPT. J 


THE KING COMPANY 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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youngsters, 


New York 10 









PARTIES 
AtoZ 


Novel Ideas. for 


Twenty-six Pariies 


Twenty-six parties—all in one 
Here is a veritable 
treasure chest of entertainment 
for all sorts of occasions and 
for a variety of groups. There 
are parties adaptable for gay 
banquets, for gatherings in au- 
for intimate social 
affairs; for elderly people, for 
for men, for 
for active or quiet 
groups; in brief—for everyone 
from 6 to 96! 


There's a Kitchen Party, a 
Powers Model Party, a Zany 
Party, a Ship Ahoy Party, a 
Ration Party and many, many 


Instructions tell you 
how to organize a party, and 
the plans for each one contain 
games you can play, costumes 
for the occasion, suggestions 
for prizes and for refreshments. 
Each one has been carefully 
planned and is described so 
thoroughly that you'll find it's 
just as much fun to give a party 
as it is to attend one! 


Price 75c 


National Recreation 
Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


























Ready to Use - Master Copies 


HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 


(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 





m All three Basic Subjects 
iH combined in one Giant 
4 Book. Nearly 100 full page 
hy units of effective Work- 
Ma book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 

(All Grades 1 thru 6) 

Order These Workbooks To-day! 

Complete with full directions and free 


teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 








NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS : 


[“nrcrecears_] Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOCRAPH 
NOUTLINE MAPS only 50¢ 

30 Set of 16 maps consistirg 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 










Send for.Complete Catalogue 


rE yes School Publishing @o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

















DEPENDABLE 
|'|CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department JA-104 
PD WINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 




















IDEAS for the entire 
year! Interesting class 
projects, easy to do, 
with step-by-step di- 
rections — widely 
varied, up-to-the- 
minute subjects. 
PROBLEM AND 
IDEA PORTFOLIOS: 
No. 1—Elementary 
No. 2—Advanced 
Only $1.00 each 
Dept. JA-1 
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THE AMERICAN || CRAYON COMPANY 
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TRIPLE PROTECTION 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MODERN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The Travelers Companies 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford @ Connecticut 
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Thousands of successful 
teachers read the 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 









You receive a brand new 36 page issue each 
school month giving you the successful art projects which 
other teachers have completed in their classes. Articles are 
written by the teachers—illustrations show what the pupils 
have done. 






New “Source Reference Teaching Material” 
comes to you in SCHOOL ARTS. You save the 


time it would take you to find this material in libraries and 
museums. [Illustrations of source material are excellently 
prepared and printed. 


New ideas and suggestions as well as new ways for 
using old ideas in projects:—nature and art, lettering, posters, 
design, applied arts, holiday hints in season. 


And extra pages in full colors—8 of them during 
the year—many of them so choice and beautiful, that you 
will want to mount or frame them for hanging in your 
classroom 


Subscribe and get these 10 book-like magazines. 
Do it NOW and begin with the next helpful issue. 





CLIP AND MAI 


L THIS COUPON 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE - 


Eo xconwsedis . Viewceeerkanes 


08k os pn atdsrasskowsweaesiens 





14410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS. 
(C0 Enclosed is $4.00 — [J Send bill payable October 15, 1944. 











Learn How to be More Successful 
in your art and craft projects 

















OUR 
UNITED STATES 


A New Compilation of 
Units, Projects, and Activ- 
ities Featuring 13 States 
and Possessions in a 
Single, Beautiful Book. 


Handy for 


Classroom Use 


If you have used Our 
Good Neighbors you will 
welcome this new collec- 
tion of combined geogra- 
phy, history, and social 
studies material concern- 
ing our own country — 
Our United States. You 
will find Our United 
States and Our Good 
Neighbors perfect com- 
panions for your studies of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Subjects included: 


Alaska Pennsylvania 
California Texas 

NMlinois Virginia 
Louisiana Washington, D. C. 
Michigan Washington 

New York (state) 

Ohio Wisconsin 


Our United States is a 
complete source of infor- 
mation, maps, projects, 
activities. Profusely illus- 
trated. Contains much 
material not ordinarily 
available to teachers. 


Publication date— 
about October 15. 


All This for Only 50c 
* 


OUR UNITED STATES 
Order from the publishers 
THE JONES 
PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities which I have already re- 
ceived and wish to tell you they helped 
me immensely as I just went back teach- 


ing this year. I find this magazine 
much different than the general run of 
teacher’s magazines. 
Sincerely, 
M.E.M., New York teacher 
Your letter, Miss M., proves that 
we are succeeding in giving useful ma- 
terial each month. We are sure that 
you will find each issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities just as beneficial as those 
you have previously received. 


Dear Editor: 

The arrangement of material in Junior 
Arts and Activities suits me. Although 
I have only been a subscriber for two 
years, I find I am lost without my maga- 
zines. They are invaluable to me. 

Very truly yours, 
M. B., West Virginia teacher 

Thank you, Miss B., for your con- 
crete statement about what you like in 
Junior Arts and Activities. If you have 
any dislikes, we should appreciate know- 
ing about them, too. 

Dear Editor: 

I am one of the many teachers who 
have returned to the profession after 
an absence of a few years. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed using your maga- 
zine because it has helped so much to 
bring my teaching up to date. 

Very truly yours, 
L. S., Wisconsin teacher 

We consider helping such teachers as 
you, Miss S., to be our principal war- 
time job. We realize that there are many 
thousands of teachers who have returned 
to the profession to relieve the teacher 
shortage. These teachers need all the 
help that they can get; to help them 
make their own work easier and more 
pleasant and to provide the kind of 
teaching which will prepare boys and 
girls who are now in the elementary 
schools for more advanced work. 

Dear Editor: 

We receive your grand magazine here 
at school and I find it very helpful in 
my second-grade room. 

Yours truly, 
A. P. Nebraska teacher 

It is interesting for us to receive such 
letters as this. Some say that Junior 
Arts and Activities helps in the second 
grade; some, in the seventh. We believe 
that our material is, therefore, useful 
in all grades, 











ULASSROOM 
WORKBOOK’ 


Notice: We have a very limited quantity 
of Activities on Parade available for 
purchase. This is the classroom 
magazine-workbook which, because of 
wartime conditions, we have had to 
suspend for the duration. 


These workbooks are in two editions: 
Book I for lower grades and Book II 
for upper grades. 


We have copies of all school months 
from February 1941 to May 1943. 


Because of the limited supply, we re- 
serve the right to substitute the same 
month but a different year or book 
number from that ordered. 


Please indicate first and second choice. 
State whether Book I or Book Il is 
desired. 


10c per copy postpaid 


No orders accepted for less than 10 
copies. 


Send orders to 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 

















A New, Revised Edition 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


Y 
Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 

The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of ma- 
terials, methods of procedures, an out- 
line of goals to be attained. 

PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IIL 
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Have you noted the nature pictures 
on the inside front cover of Junior Arts 
and Activities? The few words of de- 
scription of each picture, in addition to 
the color reproduction, should prove 
very helpful in nature-study classes. 

. 

The product map of France, described 
on pages 10 and 11, is useful in the 
study of any geographical section. 
Wrapping paper, newsprint, or any 
other paper may be used to make the 
big map. 

a 

Making a mock tapestry (page 12) 
is a good project and one which can 
be carried out during a study of Me- 
dieval life just as successfully as during 
a study of France. You will note that 
the younger children can use this idea 
successfully, too. 

s 

Cornhusk dolls (page 14) make at- 
tractive favors for parties, classroom 
decorations, sand-table figures, etc. If 
your class is carrying out the unit on 


USING THE PROJECT 


jungle Indians (pages 32 to 36), you 
may find these dolls useful as figures 
in the sand table we have suggested. 

& 

The squirrel project (page 16) can be 
used as a purely art project in that the 
children will thereby acquire a sense of 
design and of the fitness of things 
through choosing an appropriate basic 
design and then applying the attractive 
textures to fit the various portions. 

2 

Let your class study the Halloween 
decorations (page 17) to discover the 
many variations possible for window 
and blackboard borders. 

e 

The material on our navy (pages 20 
and 21) has been designed to supple- 
ment the things—pictures, stories, and 
the like — which children themselves 
will collect for a Navy Notebook. Re- 
member to observe Navy Day, October 
26, in your classroom. 

® 
Children of all ages love experiments. 


MATERIAL 


Those on pages 26 and 27 are designed 
for use in the intermediate grades. If 
your class is more advanced, look 
through elementary science books and 
supplement the experiments we have 
given with additional, more difficult 
ones. 
* 

Only a few of the possible masks are 
shown on page 31. This project can be 
made truly creative. The children will 
undoubtedly initiate it and, given the 
opportunity to expand the ideas we have 
presented, they will get many inter- 
esting effects. Other materials in addi- 
tion to those we have suggested may be 
used to decorate the masks, 

a 

If your class is studying people who 
live in the Western Hemisphere, even 
though the class be an intermediate— 
or an upper grade, the children will 
benefit from making use of the crafts 
and information given on pages 36 and 
37. Be sure to read them the explana- 
tion we have given. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ACCENT ARTS and CRAFTS 


Make your classes more fruittul—make learning more meaningful 


with JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Here are concrete ideas, projects, plans, usable 
helps for every classroom situation. Each activity, 
craft project, and unit is especially designed with 
active teachers in mind. All material in Junior 


Practical suggestions and MOTI- 
VATING MATERIAL for: 


social studies 


nature study 








ARTS & ACTIVITIES must be proved usable before 


it is accepted. 


SAVE MONEY 
Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations 
from which you will want to select magazines to help 
you during 1944-45. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 

The Grede Teacher. .......ccseree. 3.00 
Combination Price ............. $5.50 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 

ns aces se weeks 3.00 
Combination Price ............. $5.50 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 

American Childhood .............. 3.00 
Combination Price ............. $5.50 


Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 
first copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew premptly to avoid 
a lapse in your subscription. 


- 


| 
| 
| 


arithmetic language activities 
spelling citizenship and 
reading democracy 
music 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES | new [ Renewal 

4616 N. Clark St, Chicago 40, Ilinois. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for 
Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $5.00. (See note above.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 
CEE, NODE ova vune osbo0 vteseentieseraes 


NE De is 5s sac as ioe acto wae 4 kik eee Sere Seen 
iis woo b Dain oo ne Saehe eh bat ee eee 
OO This order totals $........ which I am enclosing. 
[] This order totals $......... I shall remit......... 
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y= the Editor’ Desh — 


The title of this editorial might well 
be ‘making the best of a bad situa- 
tion,” because truly the case of the 
elementary teacher in wartime schools 
is not an easy one. 

Perhaps you are an experienced 
teacher. If so, you are well equipped 
professionally to meet the demands 
which today’s educational program 
places upon you. But, because you are 
experienced, you are asked to help 
others in a less fortunate position, to 
take over duties which never before 
had been done by you, and to do many 
“extras which drain your time and 
energy. You no doubt feel that your 
pupils are suffering thereby. 

Perhaps you have recently re- 
turned to the profession after an 
absence of several years. You find the school plant changed, the curriculum 
re and the underlying philosophy of elementary education somewhat 

itterent. 

Perhaps you are a new teacher. You have just come from one of the 
excellent teachers’ colleges and you are full of ideas, plans, enthusiasms. Your 
position is indeed an enviable one. But, you may soon find situations in your 
teaching community quite different from what you had expected. 

You and you and you are all subscribers and friends of Junior Arts and Activities. 
We hope you rely on us for many things. We shall try very hard to merit that 
confidence. 

Because we do not know your individual problems, we cannot give you spe- 
cific advice. This we can say, however. Whatever the cost we hope each of you 
will retain that enthusiasm which you had the day you first entered a classroom. 
That quality will have a psychological effect on your boys and girls. They will feel 
your enthusiasm and they will take a new and vital interest in their work. 

Because the results of inadequate learning experiences in the elementary 
grades will have a lifelong effect on these boys and girls we must do everything 
in our power to give them a background sufficient to permit their advance into 
high-school and college work and to fit them for their adult life insofar as it is 
possible for us to do so. 

In this, as in so many things, teachers are given the brunt of an unfortunate 
situation. While the community itself must do everything in its power to help the 
teachers, instinctively they look to you, no matter what the difficulties, to do the 
very best possible for the children of the community. 

Junior Arts and Activities is proud to have a part in this work. We stand ready 
to give you any additional help you may ask, Whatever the personal sacrifice, 
if we retain any idealism about the future of America and the world, we must 
know that it depends upon the kind of citizens there are in America tomorrow. 
And those future citizens depend upon us. We must not fail them. 
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After the 
Halloween Party 


The fun was all over, 
The hour was late; 
We'd guessed every ghost 
And cleaned every plate. 
And no one was going 
The way I must go — 
Afraid? Foolish question! 
I started — although 
I whistled — a little — 
As I passed the park 
(For whistling, I've heard 


Is a charm against dark). 


But a wind came from nowhere 
And wailed through the trees — 
And the queerest thing happened 
To both of my knees! 
They pushed my feet forward, 
One after one: 
They took me home swiftly — 


But I didn’t run. 
—Marion Doyle 
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THE LAND AND HISTORY 


Ever since 1939, the war in Europe 
has made geographical studies of many 
lands impracticable. Not least among 
the countries falling into this category 
was France. Now Allied troops are ac- 
complishing the liberation of “La Belle 
France.” Perhaps by the time this is 
printed, the victorious armies may have 
completed their work. A study of France 
is again in order. 

The old method of accenting the pic- 
turesque can no longer be applied with 
good reason to France. First of all, the 
boys and girls studying this country are 
older and do not need this rather arti- 
ficial stimulus to pique their interest. 
Second, years of war have destroyed 
many of the famous buildings, customs. 
costumes, and habits of the people. 

As to the initial stimulus and the ap- 
proach, France is uppermost in the 
minds of all of us these days and the fact 
that almost everyone has relatives and 
friends in the battle area is sufficient to 
provide material for lively initial dis- 
cussions. 

The aims outlined below should be 
altered to fit the interests and abilities 
of the class. 


TEACHER'S AIMS 

1. To provide boys and girls with a 
broad picture of France—its land. re- 
sources, history, eic. 

2. To show how people have adapted 
themselves to their environment. 

3. To show the importance of cultural 
achievements. 

4. To stimulate interest in art, music, 
literature. 

5. To learn about the things which 
France has contributed to world civiliza- 
tion. 

6. To discover what France can in the 
future contribute to world progress. 

7. To teach habits of co-operation 
among boys and girls through meaning- 
ful activities. 

8. To increase interest and ability in 
reading through reading for the various 
activities. 

9. To provide a common basis for chil- 
dren to work out their individual prob- 
lems and to increase their knowledge of 
hasiec skills. 





OF FRANCE 


CHILDREN’S AIMS 

1. To learn about a land that has been 
in the war. 

2. To know more about the places 
mentioned in press and radio dispatches. 
3. To discover what children in France 
are like. 

4. To be able to find cities easily on a 
map. 

5. To take part in group activities. 

6. To learn French stories. 


7. To write and dramatize stories 
about France. 

8. To learn about famous French 
heroes. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

After the initial steps have been taken 
to conclude that a unit on France is de- 
sired by most of the class, the teacher 
should prepare for additional discus- 
sion periods by posting material on the 
bulletin board. Maps of battle areas. 
pictures of towns relatively untouched 
by the war (such as the ancient city of 
Carcassonne), pictures of French heroes 
past and present, etc., should be posted. 

In order to accomplish the aims of the 
unit, the teacher should keep in mind 
that the study should be confined to 
France and not extended to the French 
Empire. This will exclude talking about 
the French Foreign Legion, colonies in 
Africa and other places, etc.. but will 
give unity to the study. Those topics 
may be undertaken as an outgrowth of 
the present study. 

Then there must be a teacher-pupil 
outline of the coming days of activity. 
Inasmuch as it is desirable for children 
to get a fairly complete picture of the 
land and people of France, the teacher 
must help to prevent the study from go- 
ing off into channels which, although in- 
teresting, will impede the accomplish- 
ment of the work in a reasonable length 
of time. She should also be thoroughly 
familiar with the subject matter so that 
she may augment the results of pupil 
investigation and research at the appro- 
priate times. ; 


FORMING COMMITTEES 

A list of committees may include: re- 
search committee (almost every member 
of the class will be in this. bringing to 
school what information is available in 
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their homes) ; a library committee to get 
materials available in the public and 
school libraries; a correspondence com- 
mittee to write, among others, to the 


Free French Press and Information 
Service. 501 Madison Avenue. New 


York, for information about France to- 
day; a committee to arrange material 
for bulletin boards; an exhibits com- 
mittee to take charge of art work, note- 
books, craft items. etc., which the chil- 
dren make during the unit and also 
those items which the children may 
bring from home; an activities commit- 
tee to plan activities with the teacher and 
present them for class approval or re- 
jection; a notebook committee responsi- 
ble for collecting material for a class 
notebook: a culminating activities com- 
mittee to plan the final phases, If the 
class decides upon a play, assembly, pag- 
eant, or some other dramatic presenta- 
tion, then committees should be appoint- 
ed to carry out the various parts of this 
activity. If feasible, those children of 
French ancestry might canvass their 
parents to discover unusual folk tales, 
customs, etc. 


AREAS OF ACTIVITY 

The presentation of the subject mat- 
ter will fall into three areas: (1) the 
land (map study, cities, products, etc.) , 
(2) the history, and (3) culture of 
France. This will prevent diffusion of 
energies and will result in a well-round- 
ed picture of France and one which the 
children can use as a basis for future 
studies. 


PRESENTATION OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 
I. The land of France 

A. Map study (Note, in the follow- 
ing outline we shall not duplicate the 
map. Teachers should supply the infor- 
mation from the map, page 9.) 

1. Boundaries 

Mountains 
Rivers 
Lakes 
Oceans, seas. etc. 
Provinces 
. Cities 

a. Capital 

b. Seaports 

c. Important inland cities 
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8. Temperature and climate 
a. Cold, damp northern section 
b. Warm, sunny, sub-tropical 
climate along the Mediterranean 
c. Middle section which becomes 
hot in the southern part 
B. Kinds of land 
1. Mountainous 
2. Fertile plateau and river valleys 
3. Sandy moors (Bay of Biscay re- 
gion called Les Landes) 
4. Forest lands on mountain slopes 
5. Mediterranean shore 
C. What the land produces (France 
is an agricultural country—see map, 
page 10.) 
1. Agricultural products 
a. Grain—wheat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, hops, etc. 
b. Potatoes and other vegetables 
c. Fruits—grapes. apples, etc. 
d. Dairy products 
e. Sugar beets 
f. Textile products — flax, hemp. 
mulberry trees used to feed silkworms 
g. Tobacco 
h. Flowers and herbs for per- 
fumes 
2. Forest products 
a. Lumber 
b. Cork 
c. Nuts 
d. Oilseeds 
3. Mineral products 
a. Coal 
b. Iron ore 
c. Other minerals in small quan- 
tities 
d. Building materials—limestone. 
etc. 
e. Clay for fine china 
Il. History of France 
A. Early history 
1. First inhabitants called Gauls 
2. Marseille settled by Greeks 
3. Romans came and conquered. 
a. Gauls were afraid of tribes 
from the north—welcomed Romans. 
b. However, northern tribes con- 
quered Romans. 
c. One of these tribes — the 
Franks—gave France its name. 
d. Clovis was the great king of 
the Franks. 
B. Medieval Period 
1. An ancient law said that the 
kingdom should be divided among the 
sons of the king. 


a. This made many independent 
states. 


b. It took a strong king to re- 
unite them. 
c. One of the strongest was 
Charlemagne—Charles the Great, 
2. After his death the kingdom was 
again divided. 
a. At this time. the people in 


northern France spoke a kind of Ger- 
man instead of French. 

3. Thereafter the kings tried to re- 
unite France. 

a. They had to have support of 
the people. 

b. There were many wars. 

c. The kings went on crusades to 
the Holy Land. 

d. One of the most well loved 
kings at this time was Louis IX—St. 
Louis. 

4. Men from northern Europe— 
the Northmen—settled in part now 
called Normandy. 

5. The English kings laid claim to 
part of France. 

a. Joan of Are helped France 
defeat them. 

6. After this France tried again to 
become a united nation. 

a. The kings, however, lost touch 
with their people. 

b. The people underwent many 
hardships. 

c. One of the kings was Louis 
XIV. 

d. After a while the people re- 
volted. 

e. They wanted to set up a gov- 
ernment of free people. 


C. Modern period 
1. The French Revolution 

a. The people so hated those 
connected with the kings that they fought 
a bloody war. 

b. July 14 is Bastille Day—a day 
which means as much as our Indepen- 
dence Day. The Bastille was a prison 
where those who disagreed with the 
king were kept. Although there were 
very few people in it at the time, it was 
a symbol to the revolutionists. They 
captured it July 14, 1789. 

c. They called each other “citi- 
zen” and “citizeness” instead of “sir.” 
“lord,” “lady,” ete. 

d. They established a new calen- 
dar which, however, did not last. 

2. Napoleon 

a. Before the French people had 
time to form a new, lasting government, 
Napoleon rose to power. 

b. He conquered the enemies of 
France. 

c. He established himself as Em- 
peror. 

d. He is sometimes called the 
“little corporal.” 

e. Finally, he became too ambi- 
tious and was in turn conquered. 

3. Kings again 

a. For a short time France again 
was ruled by kings. 

b. They did not have as much 
power as those of former times. 

4. More emperors 


a. Relatives of Napoleon 
5. The final establishment of a re- 
public 
(Note: The emphasis of this sum- 
mary is placed on two things: (1) unifi- 
cation of France and (2) development 
of self government.) 
III. Culture of France—the French are 
outstanding in many fields 
A. French explorers 
Champlain 
Cartier 
LaSalle 
Joliet 
Marquette 
6. de Bougainville (circumnavigat- 
ed the globe) 
B. French who helped America dur- 
ing our struggle for independence 
1. Lafayette 
2. Rochambeau 
C. French writers 
1. La Fontaine 
2. Such other writers as the teacher 
believes appropriate 
D. Artists—(see following under art 
correlations) 
E. Musicians 
1. Hector Berlioz 
2. Charles Gounod 
3. Jacques Offenbach 
1. Cesar Franck 
5. Charles Camille Saint-Saens 
Leo Delibes 
Georges Bizet 
Jules Massenet 
. Cecile Chaminade 
10. Claude Debussy 
11. Maurice Ravel 
12. Include such others as seem 
appropriate. 
CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 
Social Studies: Note that France has 
always been a cultural center, Even her 
exports—fine wines, perfumes, etc., re- 
veal her artistic tendencies. Discuss the 
various types of people who make up 
France. Show how each has contributed 
to the culture of France. How has the 
transportation system of France bene- 
fited her? Note the rivers and canals 
on the maps. What about fishing? 
Language: Write stories based on 
La Fontaine’s fables. Write about vari- 
ous sections of France, its people, prod- 
ucts, etc., for notebooks. Prepare little 
oral talks about some phase of French 
life. Write original plays based on some 
of the heroes of France. Don’t forget 
a discussion of The Song of Roland, the 
French epic. (See bibliography.) 
Arithmetic and Science: Study the 
French system of coinage. Also, if the 
children are old enough, compare the 
metric system with our system of 
weights and measures. Note thermome- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Mere is a map of France showing the products 
and industries. They are numbered on the map 
and the key is given here below. These prod- 
ucts and industries are to be used to make a 
map such as described on the opposite page. 
They may also be used as a separate help dur- 
ing the study of France. Wherever a number 
appears, the product listed in the key is im- 
portant. 

l. Ports (Marseille, Bordeaux, LeHavre, Cher- 


bourg, Calais, St. Nazaire, Brest, Boulogne, 
Bayonne) 


2. Clays for china and porcelain (Sevres and 
Limoges) 


3. Grains—wheat, oats, barley, corn, and rye 
4. Potatoes, flax, and sugar beets 


5. Fruits—cherries, apples, peaches, pears, 
and plums 


PRODUCTS OF FRANCE 
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7. Coal and other minerals 


8. Iron 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


Marble (mountain districts—Alps 
Pyrenees) 


Fishing—oysters, lobsters, mackerel, sar 
dines, herrings, crawfish 


Roquefort cheese (near Roquefort) 
Lumber—fir trees 

Tapestry (near Paris) 

Laces (Paris, Lyons, St. Etienne, Nantes) 
Perfume 


Silk—silk worms, mulberry trees (St 
Etienne, Lyons) 


Timber industry 


see 


€ 


Grapes and wines (Burgundy, Champagne 
Rhone and Garronne valleys) 
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A PRODUCT MAP 


Sketch a large map of France on 
rather heavy paper. Mark rivers, cities, 
and whatever else you wish. 

To indicate where the various prod- 
ucts are obtained, make sketches of the 
products as we have indicated and let 
them stand on the map. There are other 
ways to make standing figures. You 
may put small wooden blocks behind 
them (use cardboard for the figures in 
this case). You may make slits in the 
map and insert a tab attached to the 
figure. 

For grains and other things you may 
glue some of the actual products to the 


Figure cut from a 
folded card and decorated 


with crayons, 


The Figures may 
be viewed from 
+wo sides. 
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MOCK TAPESTRY 


Since the making of tapestries is one 
of the great arts of France, a good proj- 


ect during this study would be to make 
an imitation one with crayons. 

First a design is sketched onto a 
piece of white or tan paper. It is 
sketched in outline only. Then crayons 
are used to form the part usually made 
by threads. 


The crayons should be applied as \ 
shown below and care should be taken 








to use soft, rather dark colors, not bright 
hues such as scarlet, bright green. etc. 








The finished tapestry may be hung 
as tapestries usually are—see sketch 
at the bottom right. 


























Traditional French costume 
used as a design, 














Use crayon strokes 


as tape stry threads, 
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To teach music successfully requires 
all the skill and knowledge that any 
other subject demands. In addition, one 
must possess the ability to use one’s own 
vocal mechanism with ease and to pro- 
duce tones that are correctly pitched. 
pleasant, and of adequate volume. All 
teachers have not had the advantage of 
vocal training, but they can learn much 
through practice. (See Junior Arts and 
Activities, September 1943, for specific 
helps.) In addition to vocal control, the 
teacher should be the master of her 
equipment. This includes a pitch pipe. 
music texts, pictures, phonograph rec- 
ords, and possibly rhythm instruments. 
How shall they be utilized to secure the 
maximum results with the minimum of 
confusion and loss of time? 


USING A PITCH PIPE 

Unless a teacher has absolute or per- 
fect pitch, a good pitch pipe is essen- 
tial. Through its continuous use a 
teacher may develop a relative sense of 
pitch in herself and in her students. 
This is a usable substitute for perfect 
pitch, for, once the keynote has been 
established, a person may sight-read 
above and below that pitch with com- 
parative accuracy. Some pitch pipes in- 
clude tones for the more common keys. 
For other keys, the teacher must set her 
own pitch from the nearest key given. 
In the key of G-flat, for instance, the 
given key nearest in pitch is G. In that 
case the teacher sounds the G. then sings 
DOWN a half step to reach the correct 
keynote. 

Many songs do not begin on the key- 
note, which we call Do (one). Before 
class the teacher should determine what 
the first note of the song is, and how it 
is to be found. In the keys of D and 
E-flat, for example, the note on the pitch 
pipe is high Do (eight). To find Sol 
(five) or Mi (three) one must sing 
DOWN the scale from eight. (In grade- 
school songs, it is unusual for a song to 
start above high Do.) In the key of E, 
however, the pitch given is low Do 
(one). To find Mi or Sol from that pitch, 
one might sing UP or DOWN, depend- 














ing upon the location of the beginning 
note. In any case, the teacher should 
sing the keynote and then find the open- 
ing pitch, either alone or with the class. 
To assist anyone who is unfamiliar with 
the common pitch pipe, the following 
notes may prove helpful. In the usual 
oblong model, the keys whose names are 
given and their locations on the treble 
staff are: 
(1) F: first space 

E: first line 
(2) B-flat: third line 

A: second space 
(3) E-flat: fourth space 

D: fourth line 
(4) D-flat: fourth line 

Cc: third line 
(5) A-flat: second space 

G: second line 

In every pair of keys listed above, the 

operator inhales or “blows in” to sound 
the higher keynote; exhales or “blows 
out” to sound the lower keynote. 


USING TEXTS 

Frequently, a teacher has no choice as 
to the music text she uses. Preferences 
of supervisors, administrators, or previ- 
ous teachers may have differed from her 
own, but she is obliged to use the ma- 
terial on hand. In that case, she may 
be able to teach, as art songs, material 
which is not available for class use. 

The teacher should familiarize herself 
with the contents of the book to be used 
by the class. All songs present a word 
message as well as a melody. In some 
music texts, many of the study or sight- 
reading songs may be too difficult for 
such use in a particular room, yet the 
thought content is ideally adapted to the 
social studies program. In such a case. 
it is wiser to rote the song to the group. 
who will then be able to enjoy it and 
grasp its social significance. If this class 
were to sight-read the number, the ob- 
stacles encountered would obscure its 
content. 


PLANNING THE MUSIC PERIOD 

In planning the material to be used. 
the wise teacher presents some familiar 
music, some study or drill material. and 
some music to foster appreciation for 


TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


MAKE THE MOST OF THE MUSIC PERIOD 
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standard compositions for each music 
period. Listening Hour music may be a 
seasonal or topical number, an art song 
chosen for its melodic appeal, or a rec- 
ord by vocal or instrumental artists. 
Pictures of instruments, of performers. 
of scenes suggested or items represented 
in tones: all these add to the significance 
of the music heard. 

In planning a schedule of songs to be 
taught, it is well to remember that chil- 
dren enjoy activities and events in an- 
ticipation. It is wiser to begin a diffi- 
cult Christmas part song in November. 
than to finish it in January. The same 
rule applies to correlative material. 
USING THE ALLOTTED TIME 

In order to secure the most effective 
use of the time allotted to music, the 
teacher is wise who makes a tentative 
time schedule. If the group has a thirty- 
minute period, three or four times a 
week, the following allotment of time 
might be satisfactory. 

Changing seats and singing familiar songs: 
five minutes 

Sight reading and studying a new song: ten 
minutes 

Continuing or reviewing songs taught previ- 
ously: five minutes 

Teaching a new art song: five minutes 

Singing familiar songs and changing seats: 
five minutes 
On succeeding days, when no new sight- 
reading song is included, the class might 
spend ten minutes continuing previous 
songs and use five minutes for isolated 
drill at the board or at the seats. When 
the band is to practice, everything but 
the opening and closing songs should be 
eliminated. 

If a Listening Hour is scheduled, any 
song needing it may be reviewed; but the 
study time is devoted to hearing the 
chosen selections. This should also in- 
clude any comments or illustrations that 
add to the enjoyment of the music to be 
heard. In general, it is wise to play only 
about three records. If they are long 
or require much discussion, two are 
usually enough for the fifteen or twenty 
minutes available. Since enjoyment and 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CORNHUSK DOLLS 


AN 


By ELMA WALTNER 


Cornhusks are a cheap and plentiful craft 
material for fall art classes. Interesting dolls 
can be made from them. These dolls can de- 
pict a wide variety of characters. 

Gather a quantity of the dry husks and dis- 
card the tough outer leaves. The inner leaves 
are more fine and pliable and will not tear as 
readily. 

Dolls may be made with or without 
a wire frame. The wire core allows the 
dolls to assume various poses. One long wire 
forms the core for the head, body, and one 
leg. Another makes the arms, and a third 
piece forms the other leg. Cut several husks 
into half-inch strips and dampen them. The 
husks are tougher and more easily worked 
while damp. Wrap all the wires with the nar- 
row husk strips before twisting them together. 

Form the head by wrapping a half-inch- 
wide strip of husk around the center wire. 
Keep adding husk strips until the core is about 
half an inch in diameter. Now cover with a 
larger piece of husk and tie a narrow strip 
of husk tightly around the neck to keep it in 
place. 

Use corn silk for the hair, and strips of the 
damp husks for clothing. The wires that form 
the feet are bent back so that they extend be- 
yond the leg, enabling the doll to stand. 

Color the dolls with water colors. If special 
designs such as flowers are to be put on the 
clothes, they must be put on after the husk is 
dry, so that the color will not run. 

The husks may be cut into points or scal- 
lops; very narrow strips, slightly twisted, 
make fine strings for tying the clothes into 
place. 

A bookmark may be made from a thin braid 
of husk fastened to a little Dutch boy doll. A 
doll used for this purpose does not have a 
wire frame. 
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When the children begin taking na- 
ture walks in early fall, it will not be 
long until they notice the little gray 
squirrels which are so numerous in 
almost all parts of the country. These 
scurrying, friendly creatures are sure 
to interest boys and girls. If this in- 
terest is great enough, a unit on the 
squirrel might be undertaken. 

The purpose of the unit will be to 
acquaint boys and girls with habits of 
animals and to broaden their ¢oncepts 
of the animal kingdom. They will have 
observed one or more of the types of 
squirrels and by means of vicarious ex- 
periences may become acquainted with 
other members of the squirrel family. 
Thus their knowledge and appreciation 
of nature will grow. 

After the children have observed a 
squirrel, they will want to know more 
about him. The time is ripe for read- 
ing stories about squirrels and for plac- 
ing books about squirrels on the class- 
room library table. There are many 
excellent books containing interesting 
pictures. The children will benefit from 
looking through these when they are 
at leisure. 

Since children and teachers cannot 
observe all the activities of squirrels. 
they must learn about them from books. 
The following outline is presented as 
a guide for the teacher in reading books 
about squirrels and in pointing out 
various points to direct the children’s 
attentions to important facts about 
squirrels. 

OUTLINE OF IMPORTANT DATA 
What Do Squirrels Look Like? 

I. There are two different kinds of 
squirrels. 

A. Tree squirrels 

1. Red squirrels 
2. Gray squirrels 
3. Flying squirrels 

B. Ground squirrels—these are not 
true squirrels but so closely related to 
them that there is no better term to 
describe them. 

1. Chipmunks 
2. Gophers 
3. Prairie dogs 
4. Others 
II. What do they look like? 
A. Red squirrels 
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1. Nice 


winter 


reddish-brown coats in 


2. Duller coats in summer 
3. Big, bushy tails 
B. Gray squirrels 
1. Gray in color 
2. Also have bushy tails 
C. Flying squirrels 

1. They look like gray squirrels 
but have pi@ces of skin between their 
front and hind legs so they can fly. 

D. Chipmunks 

1. Have stripes down their back. 

2. Have pouches _ inside _ their 
cheeks. These they use to carry food. 

E. The teeth of squirrels are unusual. 
They are constantly growing. Squirrels 
must gnaw to keep them short. There are 
animals like this. All of them 
are called rodents, Squirrels are rodents. 
Where Do Squirrels Live? 

I. Tree squirrels 

A. They have two homes. 

1. In winter they build homes in 
hollow tree trunks. They line these with 
leaves and small bits of branches. 

2. In summer they live in the tree- 
tops. 

Il. Ground squirrels 

A. They burrow underground. 

1. Their homes usually have two 


many 


openings. 

2. They like to come out of their 
homes into the sunshine. 
What Do Squirrels Eat? 
I. Nuts, acorns, pine cones, corn, grain. 
etc. 
II. Sometimes red squirrels eat birds’ 
eggs. 
How Do Squirrels Help Man? 
I. They carry nuts from one place to 
another. 

A. This helps spread trees because 
squirrels forget many times where they 
have put their nuts. 

Habits of Squirrels 

I. The tree squirrels raise their babies 
in the high treetops. 

II. Tree squirrels do not sleep all dur- 
ing the winter. . 

III. Tree squirrels bury their nuts in 
different places. 

IV. Ground squirrels sleep during the 
winter. 

A. Sometimes if it is not too cold, 
they may awaken before spring. 





V. Ground squirrels hide their food 
under stumps. 

A. Sometimes ground squirrels hide 
their food in their burrows. 
CORRELATIONS and 
INTEGRATIONS 

Language, social studies, number 
work, health and safety may be inte- 
grated into a study of squirrels, The 
social aspects of the lives of squirrels— 
how they obtain food, clothing, shelter— 
can be very meaningful to boys and 
girls who are learning about these things 
in other units. Language may be in- 
tegrated beautifully through making 
notebooks, reading, storytelling, and so 
on. Number work naturally can be made 
more meaningful if squirrels and nuts 
are employed in experience problems 
during the unit. As part of a discus- 
sion on the characteristic features of 
squirrels’ teeth, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to discuss oral hygiene in a most 
meaningful way. 

ACTIVITIES 

Note the art project on page 16. The 
children may use this as a cover for 
a class notebook about their observa- 
tions during the squirrel unit. If each 
member makes a picture, they may form 
covers for individual notebooks. 

Make crayon pictures of activities out 
of doors. Let the children choose what- 
ever interests them. Combine all the 
pictures into one large portfolio. This 
will be appreciated during the months 
ahead when the children cannot play 
out of doors. 

Make clay models of squirrels. En- 
courage children to make use of differ- 
ent positions. 
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THE SQUIRREL 


This is a suggested composition for a picture. 
The picture may be used for a notebook cover. It 
is an experiment which younger children will en- 
joy. The picture is made of different textures. 

First let the children sketch their action picture = feather tail 
of a squirrel. Then, using bits of cotton, wool. fur, = 
twigs. rope, feathers, etc., which they have a a 
brought from home, they make the finished pic- wd cord branches 
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brown and white 
cloth scraps 


ture. Encourage them to supplement their textures 


as little as possible with crayons. Vp green cloth leaves 
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Here are designs for blackboard and window 
use during the Halloween season. They are 
simple enough for even the smallest children to 
make. 
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The pumpkin man has separate body, arms, 
and legs and can thus be placed in any posi- 
tion. The children may choose their own posi- 
tions. Alternate pumpkin men with cats and 
trees. Use different colors of paper. 
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HALLOWEEN DECORATIONS 
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WORLD 
CITIZENS 


Christopher Columbus 


Surely one of the greatest of all World Citizens is Chris- 
topher Columbus. So great is his contribution to the 
world that we celebrate not his birthdate nor that of his 
death but rather the date on which he made his great 
discovery—October 12. 


We remember that Columbus reached the New World 
and opened its vast possibilities to the people of Europe 
in 1492 but that was just the final step in a long line of 
preparatory events. 


Actually, many things and many people helped bring 
about the discovery of America. Not least among these 
was an unfortunate event. Many years before his birth 
in Genoa, Italy, the city of Constantinople, through 
which the overland traders with the east had previously 
passed, was closed to people from western Europe. How 
were goods to be brought from India and Cathay? Many 
people thought about this. Many tried to find a way. 

More than that, printing had recently been discovered, 
and the books written by travelers (particularly by Marco 
Polo) caught the attention of the boy Columbus as he sat 
on the wharves at the port of Genoa. 


There was one more important thing which helped Co- 
lumbus. The compass, that great help in navigation. 
was discovered sometime earlier. 

But Columbus had the things which made him alone 
one of the greatest figures of all times. He had imagina- 
tion and he had patience. He believed that the earth 
was round and he said so. Others believed the same 
thing, but they did not dare to brave current public opin- 
ion. Columbus believed that one could sail west and 
reach the lands of the east. It took great courage for him 
to say this and to go from place to place trying to get 
help in his expedition. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
Our Navy 


Most boys and girls are familiar with 
most of the types of ships used by our 
navy. It is impossible to obtain informa- 
tion (for security reasons) beyond what 
is printed in the daily press and peri- 
odicals, and therefore we refer teachers 
and pupils to those sources for addi- 
tional information. We shall here con- 
cern ourselves with the history of our 
Navy from the time of the Revolutionary 
War until the present. 

The people in the colonies, while great 
fishermen and traders themselves, had 
always depended upon the great fleet of 
Great Britain to protect them and their 
commerce. In our struggle for inde- 
pendence, it was necessary for us to 
keep our sea lanes open to receive sup- 
plies from France and to harass the 
enemy so that their land operations 
would be hampered. This was a diffi- 
cult task. 


The Continental Congress did not have 
sufficient power to organize a real navy, 
but it did make a start. John Paul 
Jones, called the father of the American 
Navy, was commissioned. In his ship, 
the Bonhomme Richard, he achieved a 
great victory over the British. But this 
was only one victory. It served to build 
morale, however. 

Most of the naval activities at this 
time were carried out by the states and 
by individuals called privateers. These 
men captured enemy ships of commerce 
and thus increased the source of supplies 
badly needed by the colonists. 

When the government of the United 
States was formed, General Washington, 
our first president, saw the need for a 
navy. However, there was no separate 
department created for this purpose. 
The activities of the navy were com- 
bined with those of the army in the 
War and Navy Department. 

The navy was given little considera- 
tion until a few years later when Ameri- 
can commerce was being attacked by 
the Barbary pirates as they were called. 
American traders were forced to pay 
huge amounts of money in order that 
their cargoes be not disturbed. 

Since it was the policy of our govern- 
ment to consider the navy as a means 
to protect our commerce, the Navy De- 
partment was separately organized, more 


ships were built, and a fleet sailed to 
meet the Barbary pirates in battle. Such 
figures as John Barry, who had been 
a privateer in the Revolutionary War, 
and Stephen Decatur became national 
heroes when they won victories over 
these pirates and secured the right of 
American ships to sail the seas undis- 
turbed. 

When the War of 1812 came, however. 
the navy had again lapsed into ineffec- 
tiveness. We had very few ships to de- 
fend our coasts. But that does not 
mean that the navy did not perform 
brilliant feats which helped to win the 
war. However, these took place on in- 
land waters. 

The two great heroes of this war were 
Lawrence, whose “Don’t Give Up the 
Ship!” became a national slogan, and 
Perry, whose “We Have Met the Enemy 
and They Are Ours” symbolized the 
growing confidence of the Americans. 
The victories of Lake Champlain, in 
which Lawrence took part, prevented 
the enemy army from getting into New 
York state. The victory of Lake Erie 
dispelled the idea of the enemy taking 
possession of the Ohio Valley. 

The battle of Lake Erie was especially 
picturesque in that Perry caused his 
ships to be disguised as small islands. 
He ordered trees to be cut and fastened 
to the ships. Then, in the battle area 
they could not be seen since there were 
many small islands in the vicinity. 

During the Civil) War, the navy 
played an important part. Principally 
it blockaded the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and took part in several import- 
ant actions. Among these was the fa- 
mous battle between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, the first battle in history 
between two ironclad vessels. 

A famous hero of Civil War days was 
Admiral Farragut whose battles were 
fought on the Mississippi River. 

Then came the great expansion of 
the United States—the westward move- 
ment. The navy was not needed for 
this but it was not forgotten entirely. 
New ships were built and the gradual 
change from sailing vessels to modern 
ships was made. 

It was during the Spanish-American 
war that Americans and the world re- 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 
UPPER GRADES 


alized that we had a first-class navy 
capable of operating in distant theatres. 
The battles of Santiago and Manila were 
fought with the loss of only one Ameri- 
can life. Admiral Dewey became the 
national hero. 

One of the great things which has 
helped the growth of our navy, increased 
its effectiveness, and impressed upon 
Americans its importance was the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. That famous 
waterway had to be defended but it 
also enabled Americans and their ships 
to pass easily from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans, 

Everyone is familiar with the Ameri- 
can navy in the last war, how it suc- 
cessfully managed the transportation of 
hundreds of thousands of American 
troops to Europe and how it defeated 
the submarine menace of the Atlantic. 

In the present war, the place of the 
American Navy is unequalled among 
those of the world. It has successfully 
convoyed shipping and troops across 
the Atlantic. It has helped to defeat 
the submarine menace. In the Pacific, 
great naval battles have been fought and 
new American heroes are taking their 
places along with Jones, Barry, Decatur. 
Perry, Lawrence, Farragut, Dewey. and 
the rest. 

The navy has grown in scope and 
personnel with the passing years. Great 
training stations have been erected to 
supply properly equipped men for the 
navy. There is the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, which trains 
future officers of the regular navy. There 
are many shore stations for training 
skilled men to man ships. 

The navy has always been accom- 
panied by marines, fighting, seagoing 
soldiers whose duty it is to make land- 
ings and to accompany the fleet. The 
United States Marines are the oldest 
branch of the fighting services of our 
country. 

The navy now has 
which, flying from c 
help in defeating enei. 
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During the study of our navy the class 
will want to make at least one notebook 
to commemorate a most fascinating 
unit. Here are some pictures which will 
help members choose the type of thing 
they will want to include in their note- 
book. There are famous men of the 
navy, famous ships, types of modern 
ships, uniforms, and insigniae. 


Be sure to include pictures showing 
the activities of the other branches of 
the navy: the Coast Guard, the Ma- 
rines, and the women’s auxiliaries of 
these branches. The class might also John Paul Jones 
want to include pictures of famous sec- 
retaries of the navy—men’ who have 
served in the presidents’ cabinets—as 
well as heroes of the current war. 
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A NAVY NOTEBOOK 
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THE PATRIOTIC GHOST 


A HALLOWEEN PLAY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


CHARACTERS: Mary and Jane 
Crockett (twins); Tom and Joe Meyer 
(twins); Patriotic Ghost (dressed as 
the Statue of Liberty under her cos- 
tume); children of a-grade in school 
(any number—note item below). 

SCENE: Living room of the Crockett 
home. 

TIME: Halloween night. 

PROPERTIES: Costumes for 5 
ghosts, 5 bats, 5 cats, and 5 witches. 
Cutouts for decoration on walls. Several 
pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns. Simple living- 
room furniture. 

(Scene opens to find the Crockett 
twins decorating the walls of the living 
room. The Meyer twins are helping.) 

MARY: Well, I think the room looks 
like it is about ready for a Halloween 
party. 

JANE: Don’t you love those big, black 
witches, cats, and bats on the walls? 

M.: Yes, and I think the jack-o’- 
lanterns that Tom made are extra fine. 

TOM: Oh, thanks! I’m a pretty good 
Halloween surgeon, I suppose. 

JOE: The class thought your invita- 
tions were plenty swell. Extra ghostly 
and all of that. 

JA.: I do hope everything turns 
out all right, and most of all I hope 
all the children can come. 

JO.: It was certainly nice of the 
Crockett twins to have a party for every- 
one in the class. 

M.: It was certainly fine of the Meyer 
twins to help us decorate. The Crockett 
twins would have had a hard time get- 
ting to the top of a ladder to get those 
highest bats up there to stay put. 

JO.: We had better get into our cos- 
tumes before the children arrive. 

(Others answer, “Yes, we'd better 
hurry,” and they put on ghost costumes.) 

T. (goes to the window and sees four 
coming): Here come four now. I see a 
bat, two cats, and a ghost. 

(The costumed children enter.) 

JA.: Hello, glad to see you. I mean 
glad to have you. I can’t see you, can 1? 
We won't try to guess who you are until 
later. 

JO.: Say, it is a big temptation to 
find out who this cat is. 

(Joe teases, and acts as though he 
were going to unmask the cat. The cat 
jumps away from him.) 
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CAT (drawn out in “meow” fashion) : 
Better watch out there or I'll find out 
what little ghosts are made of. 

(All laugh and turn as they hear 
voices off stage.) 

M.: I hear more spook voices. Sounds 
like a lot are arriving now. 

(The children enter: four bats, three 
cats, and five witches.) 

JA.: Enter, friends from Halloween 
Land. 

T.: I have an idea. Suppose we have 
a littke Halloween program in honor of 
the Crockett twins. 

ALL: Fine, extra fine! 

JO.: Now, twin ghost, what do you 
plan? 

SOMEONE IN THE CROWD: I bet 
that is Tom (pointing to him) because 
he called that ghost there a twin. I 
bet that is Joe. 

ALL: Ho, ho, Tom and Joe, two of 
the spooks we now know. 

_T.: All right, now you know us, but 
I had to talk to tell you my idea, didn’t 
I? Let’s have the assembly program 
we had at school today. It was fun. 

ALL (in ghostly voices) : We all agree. 

T.: In position then for the songs 
and verse choir number. 

(Group place themselves in a semi- 
circle. The five cats and five witches 
in front and the five ghosts behind the 
cats and the five bats behind the witches. 
They sing one or two Halloween songs 
and then present this verse choir num- 
ber. It is entitled “What Are Little 
Ghosts Made Of.”) 

ALL: What are little ghosts made of, 
made of? 

What are little ghosts made of? 

GHOSTS: Funny old sheets 

With tucks and pleats. 

ALL: That’s what little ghosts are 
made of, made of. 

That’s what little ghosts are made of. 

What are little ghosts made of, made 
of? 

What are little ghosts made of? 

CATS: Strange sounds like “M-E- 
0-W.” 

And loads of whispers and “Y-E- 
0-W.” 

ALL: That’s what little ghosts are 
made of, made of. 

That’s what little ghosts are made of. 

What are little ghosts made of, made 
of? 


What are little ghosts made of? 
BATS: Creeping and peeking, 
Running and sneaking. 

ALL: That’s what little ghosts are 
made of, made of. 

That’s what little ghosts are made of. 

What are, little ghosts made of, made 
of? 

What are little ghosts made of? 

WITCHES: Whoo-00 and boo! 

Shoo-oo and skidoo! 

ALL: That’s what little ghosts are 
made of, made of. 

That’s what little ghosts are made of. 

(As they finish a masked ghost wear- 
ing a tall white hat enters hurriedly, and 
all the children scatter to corners of the 
stage leaving the ghost in the center 
of the stage. Costume this girl as the 
Statue of Liberty under her sheet cos- 
tume.) 

MARY: Oh, who are you? I didn’t 
invite you, did 1?, Unmask and let us 
see who you are. 

ALL: Yes, unmask. 

PATRIOTIC GHOST: I will when 
you do. 

(All unmask hurriedly.) 

JOE: Now, who are you? 

P.G. (Unmasking and taking off her 
sheet) : I am the Patriotic Ghost. 

JANE: Well, I certainly never did 
hear of you before. 

P.G.: I don’t always get around on 
Halloween but this year I had to be up 
and doing. You see, I am the ghost 
that whispers to you not only on Hallow- 
een but all through the year, “Buy a 
war stamp instead of that candy.” 

TOM: So that is who whispered tc 
me this afternoon when I wanted that 
Halloween candy. 

(Patriotic Ghost assumes position of 
Statue of Liberty.) 

ALL (cheering loudly): It’s our own 
dear Statue of Liberty! 

MARY: I think we shall turn our 
Halloween Party into a Patriotic Party. 
Come on, let’s all sing “America.” 

ALL (after song and as curtains close, 
in a choral recitation tone): 

We will buy more bonds. 

We will buy more stamps. 

We will give thanks. 

That we have America; 

That we have freedom; 


That we have the Yanks. 
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ee = Words and Music by MarieG Merrill 


‘To the}king of Spain Col~jum~bus went, With his} maps of a land to] gain. The 


king a-gain and a~jgain said "No. Is~a~-}bel~lasaid he should |sure dy 0, lo di 


cov~er { far a-~w land. So in Hour-teen hun~dred ninety * 


sing, Col~jum~bus sailed the | o-cean blue, [Sing ,child~ren, sing. 





Her gems she sold for this sailor bold, The wind did blow and the rain did fall 

And he bought his vessels three. And then the sun did shine 

And he proved to the world that the worldis round When Columbus brave and his sailor band 
For he sailed and sailed and new land he found, Cirst Touched the shore and took their stand 


My land of the brave andthe free. On this beautiful land of mine. 

In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, Tn fourteen hundred and ninety~two 
ing, children, sing. Sing , chi nage 
columbus sailed the ocean blue, Columbus. sailed the ocean blue 

Sing, children , sing. Sing, children, Sing, 
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The following radio script is an ex- 
cellent means of stimulating a purpose- 
ful oral English discussion resulting in 
the launching of an outstanding and 
timely class unit study about the history 
of communication, its importance and 
contributions in peace and war. It also 
serves as a culmination for such activity. 
Its flexibility affords teachers and pupils 
an opportunity to add original ideas 
and data, thus producing the thrill of 
creativeness, the product which makes 
teaching functional. 

CHARACTERS: Announcer; John; 
his Father; Traveler; Innkeeper; Print- 
er; Jerry and Bill, western boys; Sta- 
tionkeeper; children impersonating 
Wireless, Telephone, Radio; Newspaper 
Boy. 

ANNOUNCER (after . introductory 
comments and instructions to the listen- 
ing audience): John and his father 
seem to have a very interesting con- 
versation. Listen. 

JOHN: Father, after reading this book 
I can’t help wondering just how people 
did communicate with each other many, 
many years ago. 

FATHER: Have you any other reason 
besides the book? Today we have such 
quick means of getting in touch with 
the rest of the world that I should think 
you would not have even thought of 
communication hundreds of years ago. 

J.: But, Dad, how did all this start? 
Someone must have started thinking 
about bettering the old ways of doing 
things. You have studied and read so 
much, won’t you please tell me some of 
the events I want so much to know? 

F.: Of course, I shall be very happy 
to relate some of the old forms of com- 
munication. It makes me very proud 
of you to know that you are such a 
fine thinker. To begin, in Egypt many 
years ago, when the country was at war, 
a spy would sit up on a high mountain 
and wait until he could see the enemy 
approaching. Then he would take a 
mirror and give another spy located on 
a high place the signal. This spy would 
run and give their king the news that 
their enemy was cOming. Let us go a 
little further and see what is happening. 


COMMUNICATION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


(Innkeeper and Traveler come up to 
the microphone.) 

TRAVELER: Innkeeper, I wish for 
something‘to eat. I am very weary from 
my journey and discouraged, too. 

INNKEEPER: Where are you from 
and where are you going? 

T.: I travel to gather news with which 
to write books. I wish there were other 
ways of making books that did not take 
so long to write and would not cost so 
much, More people could read then and 
I would sell more books. 

I.: Don’t you know about the man 
in this town who makes books? “Print- 
ing” he calls it, and sells his books 
rather cheaply, too. You ought to meet 
him. 

T. (very excited): Quick, tell me 
where I can find this man? This is 
what I have been waiting for. 

I.: You will find him at the end of 
the town, you can’t miss the house. It 
stands alone at the end of the main road. 

(Raps are heard as action shijts.) 

PRINTER: Come in. 

T. (breathless): Are you the man who 
writes, | mean prints, books? 

P.: Yes, | am. I print them. 

T.: Print them? How and where did 
you learn this art? 

P.: Well, you might call it an accident. 
I was out in the woods with my children 
and just for fun I cut letters out of the 
bark of the trees. When it was time to 
go home, | just wrapped them in a 
piece of paper. After unwrapping them 
when I arrived home, | noticed that the 
letters made marks that looked just like 
they did themselves. I got the idea that 
if I cut all the letters | needed when 
I was writing a book, I could print 
quicker and make more books, and they 
would be easier to read. 

(Fade out. Fade in Father.) 

FATHER: You see, son, there were 
even earlier ways of communication. 
For instance, the picturé writing. In 
very early times, people did not draw 
pictures just for fun, but as a means 
of sending messages. Each picture had 
a meaning to those for whom it was 
intended. Sometimes the pictures were 
chiseled out of rocks. This was the earli- 


A RADIO SCRIPT FOR MOCK 


OR REAL BROADCASTS: 
By NETTA DRESSER, 


est form of writing. Then man has used 
and continues to use animals to help 
send messages. Perhaps you have heard 
of homing pigeons which are very use- 
ful in wartime. Let us look further. 

(Fade out. Fade in sound. of horn.) 

JERRY: Here comes the pony ex- 
press! 

BILL: Come on, Jerry, let’s ride to 
the station. 

(Fade in sound of horses hoofs. Then 
fade out.) 

J.: What is wrong, Stationkeeper, why 
all the commotion? 

STATIONKEEPER: The Indians have 
stolen all our horses and we will need 
a fresh horse for the rider of the pony 
express. 

B.: I have an idea. Why not use my 
horse? The mail must go through! 

S.: That’s good! Quick thinking, my 
boy. We won’t forget this. You may 
have the thoroughbred in exchange. 

(Fade sound of hoofs in and out.) 

FATHER: That was a real little 
American boy for you. 

JOHN: Father, listen. I hear some- 
one talking. 

(Fade in voice of Wireless.) 

WIRELESS: I am the wireless, dis- 
covered by Guglielmo Marconi. He was 
a man who was deeply interested in 
electricity and who made up his mind 
to study about the hertzian waves, which 
could be used to send messages without 
the aid of wires. He tried it one day 
and succeeded in sending signals across 
the garden. He then went to the country 
and sent a message at a distance of two 
miles. Finally with the help of English 
friends, he set me up in a_ wireless 
service between England and France. 
Many lives have been saved through this 
invention. 

TELEPHONE: Wait, I am telephone. 

W.: Telephone, why are you so anx- 
ious to crowd in here? What makes 
you think you are so important? 

T.: Wireless, I’m very important, too! 

JOHN (whispering): Dad, what do 
you think is going to happen now? 

FATHER: Be quiet, just listen. I 
think we shall learn something here. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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DOES AIR PRESS IN ALL DIRECTIONS? 


To find this out, fill a glass with water. 
Put a paper over the glass and hold it 
while you turn the glass upside down. 
The paper stays on the glass because the 
air pressed upward harder than the 
water inside pressed downward. 
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EASY SCIENCE 














CAN YOU MAKE WATER STAY IN A STRAW? 

Try this experiment to prove that air takes up space 
but can be forced out. 

You will need a glass of water and a straw. 

Put the straw into the water until the water reaches 
half way up the side of the straw. Then put your finger 
over the open end of the straw and take the straw out 
of the water. Now remove your finger from the top of 
the straw. The water runs out. That is because the 
air enters where your finger was and pushed the 
water out. Air has pressure. 


CAN YOU MAKE A SYPHON WORK? 


For this experiment you need two glasses (one 
filled with water) and a rubber tube about five 
feet long. 


Place the empty jar on the floor and the jar | 


filled with water on the table. 


Now get the air out of the rubber tube by filling 
it with water. Pinch both ends so that the water 
will not run out. Place one end in the empty jar. 
Place the other in the full jar. The water runs from 
one jar to the other. 


You have already learned many things about 
air. Now you learn that air pushes on the surface 
of the water. The water must go some place so it 
goes through the tube into the jar. This is called 
syphoning. 
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EFEXPERIMENTS | 


By JEAN CURRENS 


Here are some experiments which may 
() form part of a unit on science or they may 
be a part of a functional assembly pro- 
gram. They are simple enough for pupils 
of intermediate grades to perform and to 
understand. 


The experiments in this group have to 
do with the importance of the atmosphere 
in our daily lives. 


If a child is chosen to perform these ex- 
periments before a large group, he 
should use colored water where water is 
required. This will make his experiment 
more apparent to his audience. Before a 
child performs these experiments, how- 
ever, he should practice them and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with them. 
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You will need baking powder, a small jar with a 
cork, a spoon, and half a jar of water. 
Put a teaspoon full of baking powder in the jar of 
water. Put the cork on very quickly but loosely. 
Shake the jar and set it on the floor. Notice that the 
yne | baking powder and water are bubbling. In a few 
ive | Minutes (about 15) the cork flies up a few inches. “ly — 
The same thing happens when baking powder is Wit mm 
put into dough. It makes it rise. 
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jar 
a DOES FIRE NEED AIR? 
4 You now know something about the pressure of air. Air is composed of oxy- 
| a gen and nitrogen. Do you think fire needs air in order to burn? 

There is one part oxygen and four parts nitrogen in the air. Air has a pressure 

of fifteen pounds to every inch. 

out Work this experiment. You will need a saucer, a candle, a glass, and some 
ice 


‘ water. Place the candle in the saucer and pour some water around it. Light the 
o it candle and put the glass over the candle. 

led The candle will burn for only a short time. After that it goes out and the rest 
of the water rises in the glass. 
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A LITTLE VISIT 


to Guatemala 


Mexico’s next door neighbor to the 
south is a queer-shaped little country 
called Guatemala. The scenery along 
its fine highway systems is as beautiful 
as that in Mexico. As you enter the 
country from Mexico the forests con- 
sist mostly of palm trees. As the roads 
wind higher and higher, there are fewer 
palms and more fir, spruce, and cypress 
trees, like those found in many parts 
of our own country. 

Some of the best coffee in the world 
is raised in Guatemala. We could easily 
pass a coffee plantation without even 
noticing it. The young coffee shrubs 
grow better in the shade, so taller trees 
are planted in rows with them to protect 
them from the strong sunshine. A cof- 
fee plant does not yield coffee until it 
is at least five years old. Its glossy, 
dark green leaves are about six inches 
long. During the May rains, thick 
clusters of fragrant white flowers bloom 
at the base of the leaves. When the 
blossoms fall they are followed by dark 
cherry-like berries. Enclosed in each 
of these berries are two coffee seeds, or 
beans as we call them, with their flat 
sides toward each other. These berries 
begin to ripen in January. All of them 
do not ripen at once, so the picking 
goes on until March. The seeds are 
removed from the berries and dried. 
They must be carefully roasted before 
they can be sold in stores to be made 
into coffee to drink. 


Guatemala City itself is high above 
sea level. Until one becomes accustomed 
to the altitude, it is difficult to breathe. 
If you have ever thought you would 
like to live where it is always spring, 
you would enjoy Guatemala City. It 
is known as one of the cleanest and 
prettiest cities in the world. Possibly 
this is because it rains almost every 
day from May until October! 

All buildings here are low and strong- 
ly made because of frequent earth- 
quakes. In appearance they are typi- 
cally Spanish, with white plastered 
walls, and colorful, tile roofs of red and 
green. 

Centuries ago the Mayan Indians 
lived here. By visiting the public museum 
we can see how they dressed and lived. 
Those we meet here today resemble our 
own American Indians, except that they 
are not as tall. They are, however, very 
strong. They move their freight on 
their backs, and are often so burdened 
that nothing can be seen of the Indian 
himself but his feet! It is not uncom- 
mon to see one walking down the street 
with beds, dressers, or other large ar- 
ticles of furniture strapped to his back 
and head. No one could call the Indian 
lazy! He is thrifty, industrious, and 
kindhearted. 

In the United States, city and country 
dwellings are much alike. This is not 
true in Guatemala. The Indian farmers 
live in tinv two-room shacks built of 


Old Spanish Buildings in Guatemala 
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By LOIS CARTER 


bamboo and thatched with grass, usually 
hidden away in secluded spots. The 
roll themselves in their blankets, a 
sleep on the bare earthen floors. Their 
farms are called “ranchos” and most 
buildings and fences are of bamboo. 

Even the Indian children know how 
to weave cloth on their handlooms. They 
know the secret of dyeing the threads 
with many pretty colors. 

Our national emblem is the eagle. 
Theirs is the quetzal (pronounced ket- 
sal). The quetzal is a crested, long- 
tailed bird with gorgeous shimmering 
plumage of green, crimson, blue, black, 
and white. It was worshipped by the 
ancient Mayans. Its name means “bird 
of freedom,” and it is well named be- 
cause it does not take kindly to cap- 
tivity. However, a group of sixteen 
specimens was brought to the United 
States several years ago and distributed 
to the various zoological gardens. Some 
of these have survived, and you may be 
fortunate enough to see one if you have a 
chance to visit the aviary at some large 
city zoo. If you collect stamps, you 
may find its picture on a Guatemalan 
three-cent stamp. The word quetzal is 
also the name of one of their pieces of 
money. This quetzal is equal in value 
to our American dollar. 

The favorite musical instrument of 
this country is the marimba. It takes 
the place. of our piano, and resembles 
a xylophone. It is played by striking 
the hollow wooden tubes with metal 
hammers. It is used to accompany 
the native folk songs and dances. 

Guatemalans are pleasure-loving peo 
ple. Their carnivals are called “fiestas”: 
but they are much like our own, with 
ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, side 
shows, and booths where one can buy 
tortillas (corn pancakes) and a refresh- 
ing soft drink made of sugar, water, 
and corn. 

In Guatemala, as in Mexico, we con- 
stantly see the ancient and modern side 
by side, in dress, in transportation, and 
in custom. Gleaming automobiles pass 
lumbering ox-carts in the streets. Well- 
dressed Guatemalans bargain with bare- 
footed Indians in tribal costumes. 

This is truly a land of yesterday and 
today. 
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HALLOWEEN SPOOK 


es by THELMA MORELAND 


es One crisp evening in late October, Billy, a little 
ng farm boy, went out to the fields to get a pumpkin for 
al his mother. 

Suddenly the bcy noticed a strange procession 
coming toward him—a grect white owl and an old 
witch carrying a broomstick. Tippy, the fox terrier, 





| yipped and barked noisily. Billy laughed, for he 
de recognized his little friends, Dickie and Elizabeth 
wy Ann, who lived in the nearby village. 
h- “We have walked out to get a pumpkin, Billy.” 
er, announced the little girl witch. “Tonight is Beggars’ 
Night and the people in town will give us apples 
vd and nuts and cookies and candy. We want you to 
: come along, too.” 


Va “But I can’t,” said Billy, “for I have no costume.” 
Hl. “Oh yes you have,” said Elizabeth Ann. “Just use 
re- your big jack-o’-lantern for a head, and get one of 
your mother’s sheets. Then you will be a grand Hal- 
nd loween spook, just like Dickie.” 

So Billy did, and what a good time they had! 

















ADOBE HOMES 
IN YUMA LAND 


A STORY ABOUT SOME AMERICAN INDIANS 


By ALTHA TEDROW 
FORMERLY OF THE INDIAN SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Here we are in Yuma land, to see 
the mud houses of these interesting In- 
dians. How are these mud houses built? 

Let us accept an Indian’s kind invita- 
tion to watch his new house being built. 
He will tell us how his people make 
their homes. 

In the days past, housemaking was 
a man’s work, but male friends and 
relatives always assisted. True to Yuma 
custom, relatives of our Indian friend 
have gathered about his home site to 
give aid. We understand the builder 
has a crude plan in mind; the houses 
are never laid out by accurate measure- 
ment. According to custom, the new 
house will face the east. 

Then the men go off to chop some 
medium-sized cottonwood trees for the 
posts that form the framework. 

Since this is to be a one-room house, 
one pole is put at each corner of a rec- 
tangle, a shape used by this tribe and 
some of their neighbors. A fifth post 
is put in the center. A narrow, low 
frame is made for the door opening. 
In early times this served also as a 
place for the smoke to escape. 

Now the men gather young willow 
strips which are tied or nailed to the 
posts to make the framework for the 
sides or walls of the house. They are 
put on in this manner: The strips are 
fastened five inches apart both to the 
inside and to the outside of the room- 


to-be. This makes a space into which 
the adobe is to be put. 

The men are now ready to mix the 
dirt and water to just the correct thick- 
ness. This thick mixture is placed be- 
tween the willow strips. Then the finish- 
ing begins. More mud is plastered on 
the inside and the outside of the walls. 
Next, a mixture of dirt and water and 
a little sand is plastered over the walls 
for a second coat. 

Most of the houses were made with 
flat roofs, but this man desires a hip roof. 
A large cottonwood pole, slightly raised, 
is put across the center and allowed to 
rest on the fifth post. Ten or twelve 
poles are laid on both sides from the 
beam to the two walls, making the roof 
supports from a foot to a foot and a half 
apart. 

Now, the men are ready to thatch the 
roof with arrowweeds which are piled 
onto the suppozts to 
twelve inches. 


a thickness of 
The first layer consists 
of smaller weeds, and the second of 
green leafy parts put on crosswise with 
tips protruding to make the eaves. 
The roof is then covered with dirt 
which sinks into the weeds. To hold 
the dirt on the slope, bundles of arrow- 
weeds may be tied horizontally all the 
way around the edge. What if a little 
dirt does trickle through the roof slit. 
It only falls onto the dirt floor and after 
a rain the roof hardens to prevent leak- 


4n Adobe House Made as Described Above 








ing. If more dirt is to be added this 
is done after the rain. 

The doorway may be left unprotected, 
but this more particular family wishes 
a sort of porch made of forked posts 
and arrowweeds. Doors are unneces- 
sary; however, in early times thick wil- 
low bark, a rabbit-skin blanket, or 
bundles of wheat straw fastened to wil- 
low poles were used if a door were 
desired. The modern families prefer 
screen doors. 

Upon asking about the interior ar- 
rangement we find that this is simple; 
sleeping places are marked along both 
sides by means of cotton blankets. The 
space in the center is used for a fire. 
Much living is done outside so that 
there is little furniture in the house. 

Later this Yuma family will build 
a flatroofed shade at a little distance 
to the southeast. Invariably this is 
framed on nine posts set three in a 
row and the roof covered with arrow- 
weed, but no dirt. Such a structure 
serves as a shade in summer. 

How long will this mud house stand? 
We are told it will remain until someone 
dies, at which time the structure is torn 
down or burned. When a new one is 
built, it will be erected elsewhere. Ele- 
ments do not harm the house since rain- 
fall is slight and snow almost never falls. 
Even the dirt on the roof needs only an 
occasional patching here and there. 


A Modern Adobe House 
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wb A great deal of character can be added to paper- 
> is bag masks by giving them wigs. 
Ele- 


Curls made of red-orange paper give distinction 
to No. 1. A narrow strip of paper can be cut and 
wound into a spiral, then stuck at both ends. Crepe 
paper, or any paper not too heavy, can be used. 


Strips of wrapping paper of varying lengths give 
a different look to No. 2. 


No. 3 is made wild and wooly with raveled bits of 
rope. 





Tufts of cotton stuck all over the top make No. 4. 


ws The same hair-do will look different with another 
face. Try different mustaches and facial decorations 
with the various hair styles. Let the children create 
their own individual paper-bag masks. 


ft HALLOWEEN HAIRCUTS 











JUNGLE INDIANS 


BROADENING HORIZONS 


A UNIT FOR THE PRIMARY- 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


This study will take the children from 
their own community, their own coun- 
try, and their familiar way of life to 
an unknown land and unknown way of 
life. That the transition not be without 
meaning, the teacher should remember 
that several factors are in favor of such 
a study. In previous units children have 
learned the importance of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, communication, making 
use of environment, and so on. The 
study of jungle Indians is merely show- 
ing how other people in other environ- 
ments work together to obtain these 
necessary items. 

Of course, it is important that the 
children have a true desire to study 
about jungle Indians before embarking 
on this unit. If the teacher, in accord- 
ance with her course of study, believes 
that such a unit is desirable at a given 
point in the children’s experiences, she 
may stimulate interest in any of several 
ways 
STIMULATING INTEREST— 
APPROACH 


Foremost among the ways to stimulate 
interest are judicious use of pictures 
and the telling of stories. 

Regarding the first, pictures from old 
copies of magazines may be used. It 
will be wise to place pictures of jungle 
Indians in juxtaposition with pictures 
o. American life or of North American 
Indians doing similar things. For ex- 
ample, a picture of a jungle Indian 
home should be placed near an Amer- 
ican home and the hogan of a Navajo 
Indian (or some other type of Indian 
home). This being done in several 
cases, the children will see that there 
is some relationship between them and 
they will want to know more about the 
less familiar pictures. 

Stories about the life of boys and 
girls living in the jungle will do much 
to arouse interest in the subject. There 
are a number of these and a wise teacher 
will consult her librarian for additional 
stories. 


ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE UNIT 

While activities are generally con- 
sidered later in any unit outline, in this 
particular case it may be well to give 
thought to them before undertaking the 
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unit. The reason is clear: a study of 
jungle Indians is one which requires 
stimulating activities for complete suc- 
cess. If a teacher has no facilities for 
the types of activities she will find that 
this particular unit will lose a great 
deal of its effectiveness. 

Chief among the possible activities 
which will occupy the attention of the 
class is making a sand-table scene of 
jungle life. This sand table can be used 
to display all the things learned during 
the study. For example, the children will 
learn about the types of homes of the 
jungle Indians. Then they may make 
a model of the homes and place it in 
the sand table. The same procedure can 
be followed as the children learn more 
about these people. In short, the sand 
table is a progressive activity, not one 
which is undertaken at the close of the 
unit. On pages 34 and 35 we have 
given hints on the construction of the 
sand table. 

Other activities will include simple 
craft projects based on those used by 
these Indians. 

The writing of stories and poems will 
also be a feature of the unit as will 
the making of a classroom notebook to 
add to the class library. 


THE UNIT 

This study will develop under differ- 
ent headings. These will include environ. 
ment (temperature, topographical fea. 
tures, animal and plant life, etc.) , food, 
clothing, shelter, games and sports, etc. 
Note that no general description of the 
people is given. This will come during 
a discussion on clothing and climate. 

The unit data are given in simple 
stories suitable for reading to children. 
If possible, the teacher may point out 
that jungle Indians live in South and 
Central America 


Where the Jungle Indians Live 

Far away in a land where the sun is 
right over head at noontime, the jungle 
Indians have their home. They live in 
a “place of many trees.” Such a place 
is called a forest. Besides, the great 
number of trees, there are plants of 
many kinds. These plants grow very 
large. So do the trees. There is much 
rain. It rains almost every day. Every- 
thing grows very fast because of the 





rain. It is,very hot, too. 
helps the plants to grow. 

Most of the land is flat. But there 
are some jungle Indians who live on 
the beginning slopes of mountains. 
Many rivers flow through the jungle. 

The jungle is full of living things. 
Besides the Indians there are many 
kinds of animals, birds, butterflies, and 
insects. The rivers are the homes of 
fish and alligators and turtles. Some 
of the things may harm the Indians. 
They must learn how to keep from being 
hurt by them. There are snakes whose 
bite may cause great harm. There are 
jaguars which use their claws to scratch 
Indians. Some of the insects have 
poisonous stings. 


The Homes of the Indians 

In the jungles there is little stone and 
no iron or other metals. This means 
that the Indians cannot use these things 
to make their homes. 

Because the Indians get their living 
from hunting, fishing, and a little plant- 
ing, they often move to new and better 
places. This means that they must have 
homes which are easily built. 

But because of the rains and the many 
dangers of the jungle, the Indians must 
have strong homes. 

All the people of some Indian villages 
live in one big house. Some villages 
have many houses each built close to 
the other. 

In all cases, the homes of the Indians 
are made from the things found in the 
jungle. These are trees and plants. The 
men chop down trees with stone axes 
and place the trunks in the shape of 
the house. Then grasses or leaves are 
woven to make the sides and the roof. 
The roof must be thick in order to keep 
the rain from coming inside. 

Some houses have a place for fires 
to be made inside. It rains so much that 
fires out of doors would quickly go out. 
In some places, where it doesn’t rain as 
much, the Indians build their fires out 
of doors. 

There are very few things in the 
houses. Some Indians sleep on mats 
woven from leaves. Some sleep in ham- 
mocks also woven from the grasses or 
leaves of the jungle. 

The women have few pots to cook 
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the food. Every man and boy has spears 
and other things to catch fish and 
animals. The women also have some 
digging sticks and other things. These 
they use to break the ground and plant 
seeds in their little gardens. Those are 
all the things which are to be found 
in the Indians’ homes. A chief or a 
medicine man may have a few more 
things than ordinary people. 
Getting Food 

Getting food is one of the most im- 
portant things which the Indians do. 
It takes almost all of their time. It is 
hard work. Sometimes they may not 
be able to find enough food near their 
village. Then they must move on to 
other places. 


The women cook the food and make 
the garden. If the Indians do not have 
gardens, the women hunt for roots and 
plants which they can use for food. 

The men hunt and fish, 

Let us look at a dinner of the jungle 
Indians. There is a big pot on the fire. 
In it are bits of meat, fish, vegetables, 
leaves, and other things. Everyone helps 
himself. The food is placed on large 
leaves. The Indians do not have forks. 
They eat with their fingers. Besides the 
food from the pot, there is bread to 
eat. We should hardly know it as bread 
for it looks different from the bread 
we eat. It is flat and thin. It is white. 

This bread is made from the roots of 
the cassava plant. These roots are 
poisonous. The women know how to 
remove the poison juices so that the 
rest may be used for food. First they 
scrape the roots into pulp. Then they 
squeeze the pulp into a long tube. When 
this tube is pressed. the juice comes 
out of the roots. As soon as most of 
the juice is removed, the grated roots 
are ready to be heated. This takes 
away the rest of the juice. Then the 
roots are dried and made into a fine 
powder. The powder is mixed with 
water, rolled, and baked. That is cas- 
sava bread. 

When the men look for food they 
have some things which will help them 
find it. First, there are spears. These 
are sharp and long. They may be used 
to catch fish or animals. Then there are 
traps. These are used to catch large 
animals and small. Then there are blow- 
guns, These are hollow tubes from 
which small sticks, dipped in poison. 
are blown. They are used to catch birds 
and other animals too far away to be 
caught with spears. Some Indians use 
bows and arrows. These look very much 
like those used by our own Indians 
long ago. 

If the Indians have gardens, they 
grow beans. sweet potatoes. and corn. 


What the Indians Wear 

Because it is so hot, the Indians wear 
few clothes. These are made from the 
bark of trees, pounded and pounded to 
look very much like cloth. Some clothes 
may be made from braided leaves. 
Some Indians wear tight bands around 
their arms. Some wear bands around 
their heads. At celebrations, the Indians 
paint themselves and wear gala head- 
dresses. 


HOW NEWS TRAVELS IN 
THE JUNGLES 

Since there are many rivers in the 
jungles, the Indians have become very 
fine makers of canoes and other boats. 
In these they travel up and down the 
streams looking for food and telling 
the news to those they meet. 

The jungle paths are very few and 
very hard to travel. Everything grows 
so fast that it is hard to keep a path 
open. However, the Indians do manage 
to travel great distances in the jungle. 

One of the most wonderful ways the 
Indians send messages is by means of 
drums. They tap the messages out on 
the drums and Indians far away can 
hear and answer them. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE JUNGLE 

The Indians work very hard. Some- 
times they have holidays and then they 
play very hard. Their holidays are 
made up mostly of dancing and eating. 
The Indians love to dance. They have 
some reed pipes to make music and, 
dressed in paint and feathers, they dance 
for days, almost without stopping. 

Some Indians of the jungles play a 
game something like our hockey. They 
use a rubber ball and branches from 
trees. 


INTEGRATING THE UNIT WITH 
OTHER SUBJECTS OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


Vocabulary and Spelling: As the 
boys and girls learn about jungle In- 
dians, they will want to do various lan- 
guage activities: writing stories and 
poems, writing captions for pictures. 
etc. To do these well emphasizes the need 
Let the children 
form their own lists of words as the 
needs arise. Many will be totally un- 
familiar to them (jungle, spears. and 
so on) and these they will learn to read. 
Many more frequently used words can 
become a part of those which they spell 
without difficulty. By allowing children 
to dictate the words for the teacher to 
write on the board in a preliminary 
survey (accompanying illustrations are 
very useful), the work becomes thor- 
oughly integrated and pupil planned. 


Number Work: In planning the sand 


for correct spelling. 


table it will be necessary to limit the 
number of items in conformity with the 
available space. Thus, the children will 
have an opportunity to count and 
measure and to, become familiar with 
simple figuring and measuring devices. 

Health and Safety: Here is an op- 
portunity for many class discussions. 
How do the jungle Indians keep well 
and healthy? Why is it necessary for 
us to take many health measures (such 
as daily cleaning of teeth) which these 
people do not take? Emphasize the 
fact that they have learned to make use 
of the many plants of the forest for 
medicinal purposes. 

Language: One of the most import- 
ant features of any unit of activity is 
its opportunities for language expres- 
sion. Do not overlook the many pos- 
sibilities. Stories, oral talks, poems, 
dramatic play, giving directions, making 
explanations of the work done, etc., are 
all important. 


Adjusting the Child to School Life: 
Pay particular attention in order that 
each child may find some means of self- 
expression during the unit. Note those 
that enjoy research and encourage them 
to go beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary. Those that show talent for draw- 
ing and modeling should find many 
opportunities in the making of the sand 
table. Encourage shy children to take 
part in dramatic play activities. In so 
doing, they may lose their shyness which 
might never be the case if they were 
called upon to give an isolated talk or 
recitation. Individual growth is im- 
portant and should not be overlooked. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Note: These books are designed for 
older boys and girls but are recom- 
mended as excellent read-aloud material. 
Teachers also will be able to supplement 
their store of information thereby since 
these books accent authenticity. ) 
Lovelace, Maud and Delos: The Golden 
Wedge (Crowell). Folk stories of the 
Jungle Indians. 
Meyer. J. G.. et al.: “Pimwe, the Jungle 
Boy,” Friends Far and Near (Follett). 
Steen. Elizabeth K.: Red Jungle Boy 
(Harcourt Brace & Co.). 
Tee-Van, Helen D.: Red 
Monkey (Macmillan). 
Waldeck. JoBesse M.-: 
Village (Viking Press). 
Exploring the Jungle (Heath). 
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The big project for your jungle Indians unit 
will be making a sand table. Here are sug- 
gested figures. Have the children make as 
many as necessary to give a true picture of 
Indian life as the unit proceeds. 


The figures may be modeled from clay or 
sketched as we have suggested here. Addi- 
tional pictures should be made, too, so that 
the sand table may be complete. 


For the jungle effects, use twigs and 
branches, bits of grass, glass for a river, if you 
have one, and so on. If you wish to make a 
canoe, hollow out a portion of a branch. 


The grass house may be a real one. It may 
be made by using branches for the uprights 
and woven grasses and leaves for the sides 
and roof. 


Make little clay dishes and other items to 
complete the picture. 
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This is a craft project based on the customs of one of 
the tribes of jungle Indians. These Indians live in central 
America. The items are easy to make and after they are 
made they have value in that they may be used for dra- 


Headdress of the matic play. 

C h je f Py iest If a child of one of these tribes becomes ill, one of the 
older boys is chosen to be the chief priest. As a sign 
that he is the chief priest, he wears a crown like the one 
shown on this page. Then he carries his patient to a little 
hospital made of boards and decorated as we have 
shown on the opposite page. 


When the patient is placed in the hospital, the wooden 
charm doll is placed near his head. (We have shown 
how to make this doll on the opposite page.) Then the 
priest and the other members of the tribe sing and chant 
and dance in their effort, together with that of the charm 
doll, to get rid of the evils which are in the patient. 


All directions are given for making these things and 


— O S p | T A | the results in truly creative dramatic play will prove 
\ N their worth. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


FUNCTIONAL PICTURE EXHIBITS 


INTRODUCTION 

Little has been written about the 
function of picture exhibits, yet nearly 
every classroom in America displays 
dozens of pictures during the school 
year. This article is addressed to those 
teachers and pupils who appreciate good 
art but have not analyzed the function 
of picture exhibits. No attempt is made 
to give, a formula to meet every need 
or every situation. 


PURPOSE OF EXHIBITS 


Exhibits have at least two functions 
First, the child artists 
are afforded an opportunity to share 
their art experiences with others. Sec- 
ond, they are afforded an opportunity 
to experience the art communications 
of others. These combined functions 
tend to enrich the daily living of those 
concerned. 


in the school. 


Some teachers exhibit their students’ 
work because it is evidence of growth 
on the part of the learners and brings 
praise from others in the school and 
the community, To some it is a mark 
of creative teaching. However. the wise 
teacher thinks in the interests of her 
children and plans with them in con- 
ducting exhibits in order that the two 
functions just outlined may be realized. 


SELECTING MATERIAL FOR 
EXHIBITS 

Frequently teachers cover every avail- 
able space with student work. When 
questioned concerning such practices 
they usually respond with such answers 
as, “Every child should be recognized 
so | put up something done by every- 
one in the room.” or, “It isn’t fair 
to put up the best work of a few stu- 
dents.” Few would question either 
argument. When exhibits such as shown 
in Fig. (1) present a picture of chaos 
and disharmony, both individual and 
group welfare are being treated in a 
manner that does not function in the 
best possible way. It is possible to 
recognize every child and at the same 
time present a situation that is in 
accord with those art principles that 
contribute to enriched everyday living. 
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Exhibits should be selected on a co- 
operative basis and with the limitations 
of exhibition space in mind. The de- 
tails of such selections must be left 
to the groups concerned. However, in 
general, student committees elected by 
their own peers should handle the ex- 
hibits. Group discussions acquaint all 
concerned with the situation and the 
manner in which selections are made. 
The exhibitions should be changed fre- 
quently and every child should be 
represented sometime during the process. 
In this way the hanging of an exhibit 
becomes a functional art problem of 
immediate concern rather than a dis- 
organized chaos of all art expressions 
crowded together into a unit of univer- 
sal recognition at all times. 
MATTING 

In general, any picture worth exhibit- 
ing is worthy of a suitable mat. The 
traditional exhibit disregards mats be- 
cause they may consume valuable space 
and limit the number of pictures that 
can be exhibited at any one time. At 
the same time, correct matting takes 
time and some teachers do not feel 
they can give the time or effort required. 
In contrast, the progressive school ex- 
hibit is carefully matted and in most 
instances the matting is done by the 
student committee responsible for the 
exhibition. Matting is an art experience 
many students should share if they are 
to realize the full value of art in rela- 
tion to their everyday living. Fig. (2) 
is a typical example of pictures hung 
without mats. 

Mats are not necessarily expensive. 
A sheet of 18" x 24” gray bogus paper 
costs less than one cent a sheet, yet 
makes a suitable mat for a 12” x 18” 
picture. Frequently it is possible to 
use the same mat on other pictures. 

There are at least two ways of mak- 
ing mats. The simplest is to mount the 
finished art product on a sheet of paper 
large enough to give the desired margin 
on all sides. However, a somewhat more 
effective mat is made by cutting a hole 
through the larger“sheet so that it 
“frames” the drawing when the mat is 
placed on top of the finished picture. 





By HAROLD R. RICE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Fig. (3) shows one way of cutting mats. 

As some mats can be used several 
times. a piece of Scotch mending tape 
or gummed paper placed at the top 
two corners on the back of the mat will 
suffice. Mats pasted to a drawing have 
a tendency to wrinkle and are difficult 
to remove. See Fig. (4). 

Generally speaking, pictures that are 
vertical in composition or shape require 
a wider space in the mat at the top and 
bottom than allowed for the sides, 
Fig. (5). 

Pictures that have a horizontal move- 
ment or shape usually require a mat 
with the sides wider than the top or 
bottom, Fig. (6). 

It has been suggested by some that 
the bottom part of the mat should be 
wider than the top as such practice 
aids the eye in keeping the picture with- 
in the frame. Pictures when matted with 
equal spacing above and below the 
composition sometimes appear to “slip” 
down out of the frame when viewed. 
See Fig. (7). 

HANGING THE EXHIBIT 

If pictures are to be exhibited for 
the children’s enjoyment, they certainly 
should be hung in the most functional 
manner. Rows of pictures hung high 
above the blackboard or in the upper 
panels of the classroom are not con- 
veniently located. 

When possible, pictures should be 
hung on the eye level of the child. As 
the child spends much of his day in a 
sitting position, this means some ex- 
hibits will be near the floor. 

Portable screens can be used for hang- 
ing pictures when wall space is not 
available. These are easily moved about 
the room. When the blackboards are 
not in use the screens can be placed 
along the walls in front of the black- 
boards. 

Some school halls are drab affairs. 
painted in the conventional cream color 
found in every room. These spaces can 
be converted into a museum by students 
with vision and in some instances the 
bottom part of the walls can be re- 
painted in colors more fitting their new 


(Continued on page 42) 
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NOVELTIES and 
DECORATIONS 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


For this Halloween and Thanksgiv- 
ing we can make a few novelties, table 
decorations, and place cards. These 
are ideal for children in the first three 
grades. 

Project No. 1—Lantern Candy Cups. 
Draw a pumpkin face on a piece of 
paper and cut it out. Trace the pattern 
on one-quarter-inch wood, plywood 
preferred. Sandpaper edges smooth 
and paint entire pumpkin orange. With 
a fine brush, using black paint, fill in 
eyes, nose and mouth. Next glue a 
small paper cup on the back for hold- 
ing candy or nuts. 

Project No. 2—Witch. This witch is 
used as a seasonal novelty on a what- 
not shelf or a fireplace mantel. Trace 
a paper pattern of the witch on a one- 
quarter-inch board (6” x 6”) and then 
cut out with a coping saw. The overall 
coat of black paint that is applied 
makes the witch stand out. White fea- 
tures or lines of distinction can be 
drawn on with a pen using India ink 
or oil paint. Be sure to secure the witch 
to a base large enough to support her. 

Project No. 3—Animal Place Card. 


. Cut this duck out of one-quarter-inch 


wood, four and one-half inches long 
and four inches wide. Sandpaper and 
nail to a small wooden base. Paint 
white with colored features. The name 
to be put on the place card is drawn 
on with India ink. It will not be too dif- 
ficult to make one of these for each per- 
son to be at the Thanksgiving dinner 
table. It is even possible to cut out two 
of these at a time. 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS— 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


As is our sometime custom, here are 
some notes on one of England’s famous 
musical sons. 


Vaughan Williams was born October 
12, 1872, the son of a clergyman. When 
he showed talent and interest in music. 
Williams’ parents saw to it that he had 
opportunities to study. 


As he developed musically, Vaughan 
Williams saw the possibilities of English 
folk tunes and the English way of life 
as material for his compositions. These, 
especially the suggestion of the latter, 
he incorporated with conspicuous suc- 
cess in his musical writings. 

This famous Englishman served his 
country in other ways besides music. 
He acted as an officer in the first World 
War and conducted himself with honor 
and distinction. 

In addition to writing music, Williams 
became an accomplished organist and 
a conductor. 

Probably the most often played of 
his works (at least in this country) is 
his Symphony No. 4 in F Minor. Other 
compositions are “A London Sym- 
phony,” “The Shepherds of the Delec- 
table Mountains,” “The Lark Ascend- 
ing,” and many more. 

His fourth symphony is available on 
recordings. 


SCHOOLS AT WAR 
MUSICAL SHOW 

The Education Section of the War 
Finance Division has issued a reminder 
to teachers, principals, and music super- 
visors regarding the availability of a 
musical show. “Figure It Out,” for use 


THE 


during bond rallies and the like, This 
show contains many songs and dialogue. 
The cast may be adapted to the number 
of children available. 

It may be obtained by teachers and 
other school personnel. Communications 
regarding it should be sent to the Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Division, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


FOLK SONG FESTIVAL 

It just occurred to us to wonder just 
how much use is being made of the many 
folk songs of America and other coun- 
tries which are to be found in the most 
widely used song books. As we en- 
deavor to learn more about our world 
neighbors and look about for a starting 
place, what better beginning could be 
made than through music. The music 
of the common people. 

Let us say that a teacher has a class 
in which there are eight nationalities: 
French, Italian, Polish, Czech, English, 
Scotch, German, and Irish. Added to 
that, the folk ballads and songs of our 
own country (Negro spirituals, cowboy 
ballads, and perhaps a song or ballad 
of the American hill country) there is 
material for a wonderfully interesting 
program. 

Without doing any research to dis- 
cover complicated songs (which you 
don’t want, anyhow), here are some 
folk songs of the nationalities involved. 

French: “Sur le Pont d’Avignon,” 
“Frere Jacques,” etc. : 

Italian: “Santa Lucia,” 
Funicula.” ete. 

Polish: “When the Spring With Magic 
Finger.” 

Czech: “Wake Thee Now, Dearest” 
(as you know this was arranged by 
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Deems Taylor). 
English: “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” and many, many more. 
Scotch: “Loch Lomond,” etc. 
German: “Last Night the Nightingale 
Woke Me.” 
Irish: “’Tis the Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” ete. 


RADIO PROGRAMS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 

The growing enthusiasm for serious 
music is having excellent effects in the 
number of programs of recorded sym- 
phonic, instrumental, and operatic music 
being heard on local stations throughout 
the nation. 

A great many of the programs are 
produced at noontime which make them 
excellent luncheon programs in rural 
schools on days when the children can- 
not go out to play. At other times these 
recorded programs may be tuned in 
and the teacher be thus relieved of plan- 
ning her own programs and getting 
the necessary records. The stations pro- 
ducing these programs usually have 
schedules of numbers to be played and 
these are distributed well in advance of 
the program date. Thus the teacher 
need not be in the dark as to the pro- 
gram numbers and can correlate or 
amplify them as she desires. 


PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 

Throughout the summer, a great many 
programs of cultural value have ap- 
peared on network broadcasts. Some 
of these have continued on into the 
fall. While no teacher (or anyone else, 
for that matter) wants a steady diet of 
programs requiring her complete atten- 
tion and the use of all her faculties, all 
of us should be interested in a few pro- 
grams which will give us a new slant on 
current problems and will stimulate our 
own thinking. 

Such well-established programs as 
“Invitation to Learning,” “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” “The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table,” etc., 
are among the finest and most conveni- 
ent means for all of us to keep alert. 
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FRANCE 


(Continued from page 8) 

ter differences—degrees of temperatare 
are measured in centigrades, freezing 
point of water is 0° and boiling point 
of water is 100°. Mention the fact that 
many scientists and mathematicians 
were Frenchmen. Work out such arith- 
metic problems including changing feet 
to meters, etc., as the abilities of the 
class permit. This has practical value 
in that when children reach high school 
they will discover this system in force 
in chemistry and physics classes. 

Music: There are a number of simple 
songs and rounds which the teacher 
might choose—if possible, the children 
might learn the simple French words. 
Among them are “Sur le Pont d’Avig- 
non,” “Au Claire de la Lune,” and 
“Frere Jacques.” They may be found 
in many music books. 

Art: Learn the names and some of the 
pictures of French masters as art ap- 
preciation study—Rosa Bonheur, Wat- 
teau. Millet, Cezanne, Gaugin, Renoir. 
Manet, etc. Make a time line showing 
events of French history. Make an imi- 
tation French tapestry (see page 12). 
This art form was important in medie- 
val times and continues to be so. Make 
sketches and covers for notebooks. Make 
French flags—the Tricolor and also the 
symbol of Free France, the Cross of Lor- 
raine—for classroom decorations. Make 
a large product map—page 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Previous issues of The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine 

Various encyclopaediae 

“The Song of Roland,” Junior Arts and 
Activities, June 1941 

Various collections of storybooks con- 
taining French folk tales 

Jig Saw Map of France by Charlotte 
Moffert. Globe Book Co.. New York. 
$1.75 
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and enriched function, Fig. (8). Com- 
nare Fig. (8) with Fig. (1). 

LOANS AND GIFTS 

Many paintings properly matted and 
exhibited take on new values. In a few 
instances child art is being recognized 
for its true worth. 

Few teachers have seen the possibility 
of exchange exhibits within their school. 
Others might enjoy sharing the art 
products of children in other grades. It 
does not seem desirable to confine art 
exhibits to the grade that executed them. 
Such exchanges could be carried on 
between schools as well as between 
grades within the school. 
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MUSIC 


(Continued from page 13) 
development of taste are the purposes 
of such a period, too much material 
should not be covered at one time. 
Any time allotment must be tenta- 
tive, because one has no exact record of 
the time required for each song. With 
most groups, three periods spent on a 
sight-reading song will provide mastery. 
Art songs of only one stanza may be 
learned in one period. Simple songs 
read with words also require only one 


period. 
ASSIGNING MUSIC SEATS 


At the beginning of the school year 
the teacher should test the voices and 
assign tentative musical seats. As the 
voices change, through age or training. 
and the pupils develop self-reliance and 
initiative, it is wise to move the leaders 
to the back seats in each row. Their 
clear, true tones will give the others a 
model. Conversational singers or mono- 
tones may be seated across the room in 
the front seats or in a row at one side. 
The front seats do not isolate them so 
noticeably and they are able to hear the 
good voices behind them. 

Such voices should not be confused 
with the changing voice of boys in in- 
termediate and grammar grades. These 
boys should be seated in a separate row. 
so that they may always carry the lower 
part in part songs. Since most inter- 
mediate-grade children can sing either 
first or second part, it is wise to group 
the changed voices in the center of the 


room. Then the other children can al-— 


ternate part work, while this group al- 
ways sings with the lower part. 


KEEPING THE GOAL IN MIND 


It is the teacher and not the class who 
must remember that she is conducting a 
class in music education, not recrea- 
tional music. A businesslike attitude on 
the part of a well-prepared teacher will 
do much to prevent the lackadaisical at- 
titude that characterizes many people 
listening to a light radio program. The 
recreational values need not be lost be- 
cause the learning process is stressed. 
Familiar songs provide adequate rest 
and relaxation. Art songs supply tonal 
beauty and inspirational words. Isolated 
drills offer mental gymnastics. Study 
songs train the musical ear. develop a 
musical vocabulary. inculcate awareness 
of rhythm and form, and broaden the 
student’s knowledge. The class period 
provides group participation and pro- 
motes co-operation with others, The Lis- 
tening Hour introduces the child to his 
musical heritage. Is it not worth while 
to make the most of the music period? 








RADIO SCRIPT 


(Continued from page 25) 

T.: I was befriended by Mr. Alex. 
ander Graham Bell (speaker draws out 
these words to sound very important) , 
a young professor and a student of elec- 
tricity. He became very much interested 
in the study of deaf mutes. On March 
10, 1876 (I shall never forget it) just 
68 years ago, I was really born. That 
was the first time one could speak in- 
telligently over a wire using a full sen- 
tence. I make the whole world a close 
neighborhood. I am very useful for 
business and pleasure. Many a worry 
have I erased. I have helped many a 
battle to victory. 

W.: Telephone. you have done much 
for our human friends. I know you 
must be very kind to every one, and 
greatly appreciated, too! 

(Father and John started to say some- 
thing but are interrupted as Radio is 
faded in.) 

RADIO: Calling cars 5154 and 5155. 
Be on the lookout for a gray, 1939 
Ford sedan, Michigan license number 
BE6022, repeating BE6022. Half paid 
license plates. Two men in car, dark 
complexioned, heavily armed. Escaped 
after robbing bank. That is all. 

FATHER: Crime never did pay. 
Nowadays these criminals cannot get 
away very far with the radio sending 
out messages to help catch them. 

John, don’t you think it about time 
you started on vour homework? I be- 
lieve I heard you say that you had some 
writing to do. 

JOHN: Yes, Dad, and thanks to you, 
I shall be able to write a really good, 
interesting story for my English class. 
Oh boy, I have the ideas! Thanks, 
again. Dad. I am going to the library 
and read more about communication 
with a better understanding than I ever 
had before. 

FATHER: So that was it, a report! 
Be sure to let me read it when you finish 
writing it. It ought to be a winner. 
Wait, John, what is this I hear? 

NEWSPAPER BOY: Extra! Extra! 
All about the Communication Exhibit 
in Room —. Displays, illustrations, 
reports, etc.. on how valuable a part 
communication plays in peace as well 
as in the war of today. New ideas, 
inventions, the walkie-talkie, short wave, 
etc. Extra! Extra! Don’t miss it! 

ANNOUNCER: This is Station (let- 
ters of school may be used) bidding 
you good afternoon. 
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Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher's Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


HALLOWEEN MASKS 
By ARLEVA DE LANY 
EUGENE, OREGON 

It isn’t Halloween without masks! Children 
enjoy making the masks they will wear at 
their Halloween party. 

Attractive masks can be made from round 
paper plates. The eyes, nose, and mouth 
are cut from the plate before it is decorated. 
By fringing the outer edge of the plate, hair 
and whiskers can be made. 





Rubber bands or string attached to the 
edges will provide a means to keep the mask 
on the wearer's head. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR ART 
AND GAMES 

By MARY NEELY CAPPS 
SNYDER, OKLAHOMA 

Scissorettes, or scissor patterns that delight 
children from the first grade through junior 
high school, may be made from old news- 
papers. From folded papers children enjoy 
cutting dolls that “lead hands.” Trees, air- 
planes, and other objects may be cut freehand 
from newspapers. 

Certain types of paper folding may also 
be achieved with newspapers. Hats and 
dresses may be fashioned from old papers 
and a package of pins. 

Almost all teachers are familiar with papier 
mache made from soaked bits of newspaper, 
calcimine, and glue. This material is good 
for finger puppets, dioramas, and stage set- 
tings. Vases for permanent bouquets may be 
made from cardboard boxes covered with 
mache. 

Newspaper relay is an interesting game. 
Players, one for each aisle, are. given two 
half pages of newspaper. One foot is placed 
on the first piece and the other piece must 
be placed for the second step. The first piece 
of paper must be placed for the third step and 
no step must be taken without the paper’s 
having been placed. The player who can 
advance from the back of the room to the 
given line in front and back again ahead of 
the others wins the game. 


COOKY SALE 
By MARGUERITE S. SUGG 
GARDEN CITY, L. L, NEW YORK 
Instead of the usual holiday season school 
Party such as those held at Halloween and 


Thanksgiving, we decided to have a cooky 
sale. Cookies were donated by the mothers. 
The boys made a booth and the girls decorated 
it with crepe paper. 

The children made posters to advertise the 
cooky sale and distributed them to the other 
classes. 

This activity gave everyone experience in 
buying and selling. 

The proceeds were used as a donation to 
the National War Fund. 


MEXICAN BEADS 
By LIZETTE H. WHEELER 
WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA 

One of our recent units was on Mexico. 
We made it more effective by making jewelry 
from handmade beads. 

This is the way we made the beads. We 
cut pieces of colored drawing paper about one 
and one-quarter inch at the base and tapered 
them to a point. Then we rolled each piece 
on a small nail, rolling from the base to the 
tip. We pasted the tip in place. A hairpin 
or wire could also be used for this purpose. 
The beads were then shellacked. The beads 


were used for necklaces and bracelets. 
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The mixed bright colors and original de- 
signs in the necklaces and bracelets (earrings 
and belts, too) were very attractive. They 
lasted a long time and could actually be worn. 


A SPELLING GAME 
By GRACE CLOSE 
MILROY, PENNSYLVANIA 

Two captains are selected by the group, 
one for each side. They, in turn, choose 
sides as in the old-style spelling match. The 
words are given out by the teacher or by 
the captain. The teacher acts as scorer re- 
cording one point for each letter in a word. 

For instance, if the word “spring” is 
spelled correctly, six points are scored by 
the side whose member spells it. When a 
player fails to spell a word correctly he does 
not leave the line but spells again in his 
proper turn. 

The game is good in that all pupils profit 
by drill and everyone’s work counts for his 
side. The winning team is determined by 
the highest score after both sides have spelled 
around six or eight times. 

We have found this a a device for 
reviewing lists of words. 


BEAN BAGS FROM 
COFFEE GROUNDS 
By EMMA M. BUTLER ~ 
ASHLAND, OREGON 

Beans are a nourishing food and they are 
still scarce. In wartime we cannot afford 
to use them for the usual bean bags. 


However, teachers may try filling bags with 
used, dried coffee grounds. Suck bags are 
soft and they last a long time. 

Overall denim or other firmly woven fabric 
is excellent material for the bags themselves. 

With a scarcity of rubber balls, teachers 
will find many uses for these bags both in 
the schoolroom and on the playground. 

If it is impracticable to fill the bags at 
school, teachers may arrange to have the 
children bring the bags already filled. 


OUR CALENDAR LOGS 
For Primary Grades 
By JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
NEW YORK, NEW YORE 

Each child in our class keeps an individual 
log of his “highlight” of the daily work in 
the classroom. We also keep a class calendar 
log on which is written the most interesting 
individual log of the day. Note the illustra- 
tion below. 
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In this way children inculcate habits of 
original self-expression by means of written 
discourse. As soon as even the very young 
child is able to write, he may write just one 
simple sentence and this device may profitably 
be used. 

Many children can be responsible for the 
appearance of the large calendar class log. 
(1) The one who expresses himself best has 
his log written on the class log. (2) The 
child whose handwriting is legible and shows 
an evidence of improved effort writes the log 
on the calendar. (3) Another group decorates 
the class log with pictures and illustrations 
appropriate for the month. (4) Another care- 
fully writes the numbers. (5) Still another 
draws a line through all Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. (6) Another group is respon- 
sible for the daily weather markings. 

The children take great pride in the ap- 
pearance of this monthly log. They endeavor 
to keep it neat and clean. Committees are 
changed often so that at the end of the month 
every child has had an opportunity to share 
in our Picture Calendar Log. 


FREE EXHIBIT 

Send for information regarding the free 
exhibit, “How Prints Are Made.” Write to 
the U. S. National Museum, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C. Schedules 
are now being made up and teachers are 
requested to get their requests in as soon as 
possible. 
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— UNITS — 

PROJECT MATERIAL 
— ACTIVITIES — 
REFERENCE DATA 


fer all grades 
in eonvenient form 


Subjects: 


OUR ALLIES 
INDIANS 
STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unit packages—4 back issues of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES containing helpful 


material on these subjects at the 
unusual price of 


$1 per packet postpaid 
(a $1.60 value) 

The quantity is limited and we must 

reserve the right to substitute (other 


issues containing material on the same 
subject) when necessary. 


Order by package number. 
(No package may be broken) 


Package No. 1— OUR ALLIES (inter- 
mediate and upper grades): Australia, 
Canada, the Philippines, Mexico. 


Package No. 2 — INDIANS (all grades): 
All Indian tribes of the United States, 
South American Indians. 


Package No. 3 — STATES OF THE 
UNION (intermediate and upper grades): 
Washington (state), Michigan, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Package No. 4 — SOCIAL STUDIES 
(primary grades): Housing, Transporta- 
tion, Patriotism, Post Office. 


THE QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
Send your order today. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


rer sets Package No. 1 
sacciales sets Package No, 2 
seine sets Package No. 3 

4 


cases sets Package No. 


My order totals ........ 
Cash must accompany all $1.00 orders) 
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HEROIC 
SACAJAWEA 


The story of Sacajawea, whose picture 
appears on the cover of this issue, can- 
not be told without making mention of 
the famous Lewis and Clark expedition. 
You will remember that after the Louis- 
iana purchase had been made, these two 
frontiersmen were chosen to lead an 
expedition to explore the territory we 
had acquired from France and to push 
on to the Pacific coast. 

When the members of the party 
reached the great plains they realized 
that they would need interpreters in or- 
der to explain their purposes to the In- 
dians, In the Dakota country they met a 
French trader who knew many Indian 
dialects. With him was his Indian wife, 
Sacajawea, who had been captured as a 
child and taken out of her native Sho- 
shone Indian village. Later she had mar- 
ried the Frenchman. These two, together 
with Sacajawea’s baby, were chosen to 
accompany Lewis and Clark, 

For a time the journey was not too 
difficult, although Sacajawea was bur- 
dened with her baby strapped to her 
back in Indian fashion. When the moun- 
tain country was reached, however, 
many misfortunes overtook the members 
of the expedition. Chief among these, 
from the standpoint of the safety of the 
party, was the loss of the compass which 
had guided the men successfully. 


Then it was that Sacajawea proved 
her value as a true guide. She recog- 
nized the Indian trails and the paths 
which the buffaloes had made, She was 
able to follow them when the white 
men in the expedition could detect no 
trace of a path trodden previously by 
man or beast. 

At last she led the expedition into the 
country which her own tribe. from which 
she had been separated since child- 
hood, claimed as her own. In meetings 
with the Shoshone Indians she was the 
one who interpreted. It was her only 
personal joy that in the process of 
meeting many Shoshones she found 
her own brother, now a chief, and many 
of the friends of her childhood. By her 
devotion to the expedition she en- 
couraged the Indians to believe that 
the white men were their friends and 
that they were come on a_ peaceful 
mission. 

But the troubles of the expedition 
were not over. Their food was soon 
exhausted and the route over which 
they were traveling provided little zame. 








PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS 


New plays for all grades. Free catalog. 
A small fee covers the cost of a copy of 
the play and the privilege of produc- 
ing it. 


Merry Mimes Play Service 


Gertrude P. Weaver, Director 
287 Blenheim Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 











TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 

Each animal, attractively and accu- 
rately drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can 
be used in any grade. Adaptable. 

You may obtain your set of these 
helpful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 


Write Today 


Because of the extra bookkeeping 
involved, we cannot accept charge 
orders. Remittance must accompany 
each order. Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















Sacajawea stepped into the breach and. 
through her knowledge of the many 
roots, leaves, and berries of the coun- 
try she was able to find and cook food 
which saved the lives of the members 
of the expedition. 

This is not the end of Sacajawea’s 
services to the Lewis and Clark party. 
When Clark became ill. Sacajawea fed 
him and nursed him back to health. 

Finally the party reached the broad 
waters of the Pacific and Sacajawea’s 
work was completed. 

She had braved all the hardships of 
the expedition and had served loyally 
as friend, interpreter, and guide. Then 
she and her husband returned to the 
Dakota country where she lived the rest 
of her life. 

Sacajawea, whose English name is 
Bird Woman, has been honored by hav- 
ing a mountain peak in the Rocky Moun- 
tains named for her and historical and 
other societies have perpetuated her 
memory with statues and other marks of 
the esteem in which this heroic woman 
is held by all Americans. 
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LETS READ MORE’ 


By GRACE E. KING 


“The more we read, and thus 
grow in sympathy with the mas- 
ter minds of the world, the 
more we may grow in mental 
and moral stature.” 

—Canon Sheehan 

It is the kind of reading we do that 
matters more than the amount; and 
incidentally, quoting M. Russell, “an 
excellent device which every reader ought 
to make use of is to jot down in a note- 
book the thoughts that make the best 
impressions, and even the personal re- 
flections which these thoughts suggest. 
Many men of literary taste, and many 
professional writers, have developed the 
practice of gathering the most striking 
thoughts they meet within the course of 
their reading; thus they form a reper- 
tory which grows richer by day, and 
becomes in the end an_ invaluable 
treasure.” 

There is an unusually good book 
called John Smith Emperor by S. G. 
Gallego (Guild Press, St. Paul, Minn.; 
$2.00, cloth edition; $1.00, paper 
bound) that is vital reading at the mo- 
ment due to its treatment of postwar 
problems, It is new, and of especial in- 
terest because of the intriguing manner 
in which the author’s imagination has 
put to use fantastic developments in 
radio in order to bring the world to- 
gether in a state of permanent peace. 
Mr. Gallego goes beyond our present 
conception of “the possible” in the fu- 
ture of radio, and exceeds the fantasy 
employed by Jules Verne in Around the 
World in Eighty Days. 

In this book John Smith, a radio 
engineer, by virtue of a unique inven- 
tion which he calls “physiological 
waves,” is able to achieve control of the 
entire world. As World Emperor, earn- 
estly seeking to use his power for good, 
he institutes social, political, economic, 
and moral reforms conducive to per- 
manent peace. The major problems that 
confront the world today are treated in 
a stimulating manner, and serve as a 
springboard for discussion. Whether 
or not one is in agreement with the 
author or in his philosophy of world 
government seems not to matter; the 
book holds one’s interest to the end. 
It is definitely thought-provoking and 
altogether fascinating reading. If the 
author has served no other purpose in 
giving us this book, he has demonstrated 
that in the last analysis good govern- 
ment must be synonymous with what 


*Book Rights Reserved. 


may be called God’s government. 
Time for Decision by Sumner Welles 
(Harper and Bros., New York, $3.00) is 


the August selection of the Book-of-the-. | 


Month Club, and should be read. 

In view of the present general interest 
in Africa, and our greater knowledge 
of the Dark Continent because of its 
place as a battlefield, we suggest White 
Woman of the Congo by Emily Banks 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
$1.75) as a very readable book. It is 
concerned with a missionary who for 
eleven years carried on a very danger- 
ous and adventurous enterprise in the 
region of the Upper Congo. 

Mrs. Banks was probably the first 
white woman to live on the Upper 
Congo. She knew the trails of Living- 
stone and Stanley, and had firsthand 
acquaintance with the wilds of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

This is a personal record of African 
times before bicycles, railroads, auto- 
mobiles, and airplanes “rolled and 
roared” there; before hospitals, mines, 
printing presses and schools, palm-oil 
mills and world wars brought innova- 


tions. The story is rich in folklore and ° 


details of native life that one does not 
get in the ordinary textbook. 

Here are lists of recent book club 
selections presented as a guide in deter- 
mining what large numbers of people 
are reading currently. 

Book-of-the-Month Club: The World 
of Washington Irving by Van Wyck 
Brooks (Dutton, New York). October 
selection. 

Catholic Book Club: We Stood Alone 
by Dorothy Adams (Longmans, Green, 
New York). August selection. 

Scientific Book Club: Navaho Door 
by Alexander H. and Dorothea C. Leigh- 
ton (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge). July selection, 

Literary Guild: Green Dolphin Street 
by Elizabeth Goudge (Coward-McCann). 
September selection. 

Religious Book Club: For We Have 
This Treasure by Paul Scherer (Harp- 
er). July selection. 

Junior Literary Guild: for older boys 
—Battles, How They Are Won by Elting 
and Weaver (August selection); for 
older girls—Road to Down Under by 
Maribelle Cormack (August selection) ; 
intermediate—The Land We Live On 
by Fenton (August selection) ; primary 
—Yonie Wondermose by Marguerite de 
Angeli (August selection). 





.., CAN BE FIRED 

In AN ORDINARY 
KITCHEN OVEN 

Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). 
Models like clay—may be waterproofed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 1! oz. 
bottles, {Se each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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HERE’S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR 
f e 
1 | 
VEY COST! FAST SERVICE! 
No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 


confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, y F 
no red tape, 48 hour service. LICENSED aan 
If you need cash now, or will need BONDED, HE 


it soon, write today for Mutual's ST. 7; 
courteous, confidential “Borrow A 
By Mail” plan forteachers.Itwill gf} 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 
tative will call. Use coupon below 
or drop a card or letter to— 


‘MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY ene 





DEPT. 51 SIOUX CITY 2, OWA; 
Gentlemen: Without cost or tion, send me 
MAIL your “Borrow By ” Plan for 


‘eachers. 
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HELPS 


OCTOBER PLANS 
By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating 
when she intends to have her program, the 
type she wants, and the number and age of 
her pupils. Be sure to send such requests 
at least a month and a half prior to the 
program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publisher. 

October and April are the ideal 
months for big programs. By October 
your work is well begun and by April 
your heaviest work is behind. October 
lends itself to a large variety of pro- 
gram material: Negro Minstrel, Hal- 
loween, Cowboy Minstrel (see March 
issue 1944), Homecoming, Amateur 
Night, Fall Festival, and Columbus Day 








| CHARM 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL, 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BEA 
MODEL! 

tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York's most famous 
modeling schools. 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully  illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's bookshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


(using patriotic numbers). 

Choose a negro or cowboy minstrel 
or an Amateur Hour. You can write 
your own script for these according to 
your pupil range and fill in with songs 
or work you have accomplished since 
school hegan. Add some short clever 
plays and your program is complete. 

A good amateur program following 
the style of those on network broad- 
casts can be very successful. Have an 
apt pupil as the leader. This leader 
begins with an introduction to the audi- 
ence telling them the type of program 
it is and adding a fictitious commercial. 
He introduces the numbers by asking 
each pupil or group his name and what 
he is going to do. Fictitious names and 
amusing dialogue add to the fun. A 
plan of this kind leaves the way open 
to all kinds of musical numbers, plays, 
or good monologues. 


A large, old-fashioned dinner bell 
makes a wonderful gong. By all means 
plan at least two numbers to get “the 
gong.” A small pupil getting all tangled 
up in reciting his piece makes a good 
one. Another is to have a dancer 
with a dummy of the opposite sex 
do a good dance, but fall on the part- 
ner at the end and make an embar- 
rassed exit. 

The leader should be out in front of 
the curtain. His platform can be a table 
set close to and at one side of the stage. 
Keep stage settings simple so that the 
waiting periods between numbers are 
very short. 


RECITATIONS 

In many readers or language books 
there are good poems that you may 
have had your pupils memorize. These 
make good program material and give 
you time to work on something else. 
Spoken well, acted out, or used in choral 
reading, they make a hit with the 
parents. 

Humor Up-To-Date (see September 
issue): “Johnny’s Pa,” “Sister’s Best 
Feller,’ “The Moo-Cow-Moo,” “How 
We Waked Ike,” “Piller Fights,” “Cat- 
Tails,” “Willyum Jinkins Bryan Snow” 
(suitable for a minstrel), and many 
others. 

Catchy Primary Recitations by Marie 





Irish (Paine Publishing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, 40c). Many pieces for tiny tots, 
good for any time. It also has a nice 
collection for special holidays. 

Autumn and Winter Festivals by \N. 
Moore Banta (see September issue). See 
Harvest Festival or Homecoming plans. 
Songs best. See Halloween section, 
also. The drill and song are good. 

One Hundred Choice Monologues by 
Marie Irish (Paine Publishing Co., 
40c). Primary, intermediate, and upper- 
grade recitations. 


PLAYS 

For short stunts, buy or borrow 
Troop Stunts (Boy Scouts of America. 
No. 3129, 25c). Very handy for P.T.A. 
or bigger programs. 

Halloween Fun Book (Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 50c). Contains recitations, dia- 
logues, plays, and exercises, Better than 
most Halloween collections. 

Dialogues for District Schools (T. S. 
Denison & Co., Chicago). Twenty-five 
very short plays for any time. 

Useful Dialogs for Young Folks 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, Ohio or Denver, Colorado, 40c). 
Fourteen short plays. 

Epaminondas and His Mammy 
(Catchy Loose Leaf Play Series, Willis 
N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y.). One 
girl, one small boy. Old story made 
into playlet. Very good. Easily worked 
out. 

Community Stunts and Novelty Fea 
tures (Eldridge Entertainment House, 
35c). “Down in Old Virginia”; “In a 
Doctor’s Office,” eight characters, can 
be added to or cut, several songs can 
be used or omitted, good; four other 
plays. 

MUSIC 

“Dis Am No Place for a Gal Lak 
Me” from the operetta, The Ghost of 
Lollipop Bay. Perhaps the music 
teacher in your nearest high school 
has a copy of this. Good for a minstrel 
or special solo. 

Time to Sing (Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp., R.C.A. Bldg., New York, 
25c). Besides songs of every country, 
this book contains old-time hits, Stephen 
Foster songs, comic and cowboy songs, 
and Negro spirituals. 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 





Among the art and craft books re- 
cently published, none has more poten- 
tial value for teachers in the elementary 
grades than one dealing with concrete 
problems and how to solve them. No 
matter how attractive the illustrations 
in a given art book may be, if the teacher 
cannot use it in her daily work, its 
value may be more than half lost. 

However, there are books in which 
concrete problems are adequately solved. 
Such a one is Free-Hand Paper Cutting 
by Cornelia Carter. This book (which 
has also the advantage of being inex- 
pensive) demonstrates by means of 
graphs and other diagrams just how 
simple block letters may be cut by 
the freehand method. While children 
in the primary grades perhaps may not 
be able to grasp the procedure, the 
reason for this will be undeveloped 
motor co-ordination and not any lack 
of simplicity in explanation. 

The author describes cutting methods 
for both upper- and lower-case letters 
and shows how these letters may be put 
to practical use. Each letter is dis- 
cussed individually. Numerals are also 
discussed with precise instructions and 
graphs. 

(McKnight and McKnight—$1.00) 

Under a copyright date of 1941, a 
very useful and charming collection of 
verses by Lucia Cabot was published. 
The Merry-Go-Round is the title of a 
poem which has given the entire collec- 
tion its name. 

Most of the poems are about everyday 
things but they are treated in a most 
imaginative way. They are written in 
a style even a very young child will 
understand. More than that, some of 


the poems, such as “Liberty,” express 
the feelings about the true meaning of 
the word which all children should come 
to possess. Mrs, Cabot’s words are 
worth remembering by young and old 
alike. “. . . to be free (is) not exactly 
liberty. I must train my mind and heart, 
so I (can) always take my part, and 
do the things I OUGHT to do.. .” 

The typography of the book is ex- 
cellent and the simple drawings have 
great charm. They appear at the top 
of each page. 

The Merry-Go-Round is a book we 
can recommend for the children’s own 
use and for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. 

(John Felsberg, Inc.—$1.00) 

In these days of increasing endeavor 
to promote international goodwill— 
among the Allied Nations and among 
all’ people—everything which can be 
used toward that end deserves con- 
sideration. 

Even children in the lower grades 
can be given a basis on which future 
understandings may be built. And if 
this basis is in the form of games and 
dances—recreational material—it would 
seem to this reviewer that an almost per- 
fect plan had been evolved. 

Such material—the games, songs, and 
dances of the children of China—is to 
be found in The Chinese—American 
Song and Game Book by A. Gertrude 
Jacobs. Each game is described as to 
directions for playing it and its signifi- 
cance. In those song-games, of which 
there are many in the book, the author 
has given both Chinese and American 
words. In the case of the Chinese words, 
she has given the romanized spelling and 


pronunciation. At the back of the book 
there is a section devoted to Chinese 
language characters, their pronunciation 
and meaning. 

While this book will probably not be 
within the reading range of primary- 
age pupils, their teachers may use it 
with immense profit. 

(A. S. Barnes and Co.—$2.50) 

The industrial arts in the primary 
grades are often considered as an im- 
possibility. Or, if the children do build 
things, they use a more-or-less hit and 
miss procedure. Those who subscribe 
to this latter idea say that the children 
are being creative and that they are 
learning to do by doing (both state- 
ments are true, of course). They say 
further that the mistakes which the 
children make are necessary parts of 
their education and that children will 
understand more fully the correct pro- 
cedures having made mistakes. That, 
too, may be true. 

But, there is another side to the pic- 
ture. The side which Constance Homer 
Crocker has presented in her book, Let’s 
Build. Mrs. Crocker has had experience 
in teaching children—even kindergar- 
teners—to build toy furniture, toys, and 
other objects of wood. She has de- 
scribed a possible procedure of instruc- 
tion in her book and she has written 
the book directly for children. 

First of all, Mrs. Crocker gives a 
list of “things to learn before you be- 
gin.” Then she gives pictures and ex- 
planations of the various tools. Her 
comments on each are most enlighten- 
ing. Next she discusses measurements 
and explains the symbols she will use 
in the remainder of the book. Finally 
she gives concrete outlines for making 
a doll’s bed, bench, bookcase, chest, 
tables, and many more items. All this 
is accompanied by excellent and ar- 
resting arrangements and illustrations. 

We should like to recommend the 
book as one teachers will find useful 
because the directions can be seen at 
a glance. It will save time to use such 
a book, written for children, instead of 
reading through many pages of instruc- 
tions in a book written for the teacher’s 
personal use, 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.—$1.50) 
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HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


For vitalized teaching of Latin Ameri- 
can subjects we suggest the use of Hi, 
Neighbor! by Theodosia and Allan 
Carpenter. This book, with its maps 
and attractive illustrations, will do much 
to make faraway countries comprehen- 
sible to boys and girls. Complete in- 
formation regarding this book may be 
obtained by writing to The King Com- 
pany, 4616 North Clark Street, Chicago. 

i) 

If you need craft supplies to carry 
out your arts and crafts program, we 
suggest you contact the Dwinnell Craft 
Shop of Wheeling, West Virginia. This 
organization specializes in all types of 
materials used in elementary schools. 

@ 

Morgan-Dillon & Company announces 
a revised edition of The Kindergarten 
Curriculum, This book has previously 
been reviewed in “Your Bookshelf” of 
Junior Arts and Activities. We under- 
stand that the new edition has incorpor- 
ated several features which will make 
using the book in classroom situations 
easier and more convenient. 


Again we should like to remind our 
subscribers (at the suggestion of our 
circulation department) to send renewal 
Junior Arts and Activities subscriptions 
in early. Because of a shortage of 


clerical help, it takes longer nowadays 
to reinstate subscriptions and, unless the 
renewal order is received early, there 
may be a lapse in service. We know that 
teachers will not want this to occur. 
Therefore, this reminder. 


Teachers, always on the alert for new 
material, will be interested in the new 
line of workbooks published by Earl J. 
Jones. Printed for hectograph repro- 
duction, these workbooks embody sev- 
eral new principles. Look over the list 
(see the ad on the opposite page). 

2 


On page 2 there is an announcement 
regarding the availability of limited 
quantities of the workbook-magazines 
for the children’s own use, Activities 
on Parade. Publication of this maga- 
zine has been suspended for the dura- 
tion. Teachers will find that holiday 





numbers especially have many projects 
and activities—things to make and to 
do—which will prove valuable an¢ 
usable. e 


We are proud to announce that our 
first compilation of unit material, Ou 
Good Neighbors will soon be available 
in a second edition. There have been 
some changes in the units—particularly 
the unit on Mexico—and, all in all, we 
hope that the new edition will evoke 
even more enthusiasm than the first 


edition. ° 


If you teach any of the primary or 
lower intermediate grades, you will find 
the “Farm Life Posters’ by Helen 
Strimple most useful in your classes, 
These posters illustrate all phases of 
farm life and have been arranged for 
easy classroom use. They may be ob 
tained from the Milton Bradley Com. 
pany, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 

* 

We should like to call teachers’ atten- 
tion to the versatile party book described 
on page 2. This book, published by the 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, is designed 
for use by all types of groups and in 
many varying circumstances. Its small 
cost is well justified by the wealth of 
material and ideas contained in it. 








The Grade Teacher 
Special Combination Price 
(A saving of 50c) 


Canadian Nature (5 issues) 
Child Life 


TEACHERS:—SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR MAGAZINES NOW! 


Because of difficulties which all publishers are experiencing, you should get your orders for magazines 
to them as soon as possible to prevent delays and disappointments. 

We can help you. Send all your orders to us. In this way you will need to write only 1 letter; you will save 
money; ard you can be assured that your orders will reach the proper publishers pzomptly. 

We offer special rates when two or more magazines are ordered at the same time. 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST 


Pick out the magazines you will need this year. Send your order to us. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The Instructor 
Special Combination Price 
(A saving of 50c) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


American Childhood 
Special Combination Price 
(A saving of 50c) 


Price 

Club with 
Rate Junior Arts 
$1.00 $3.75 
none 6.00 
3.00 5.75 
none 5.50 
2.75 5.50 


name of school) 
Reader's Digest 


Story Parade 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


Newsweek (Teachers only — give 





number), $3.00. (Add 25c per 





Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
() Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current 
year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines as listed above: 





























NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all — in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORK 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 
publications. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 
A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER . : $1.25 
READING BOOKS: Ist. 2nd. 3rd and 4th grad 

(Specify grade) each. $1.25 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level). .$1.00 
MAGIC KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th. 5B con 

bined) . . $1.00 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, ind h grade 

(Specify grade) each..... bes a ean eo - $1.25 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: - ith, Sth and 6t 

grades (Specify grade $1.25 
FIRST LESSONS we WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 

or 3rd grade $1 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary ‘ 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade lev 
NURSERY — IN PICTURES 
(30 picture 
“ UNIT ON HOLLAND 
evel) =. ‘ 
CHINA (2nd or 3r level)... seach 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2 ond or 3rd + level) 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd ae 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4t 
grade) 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5t 
grade level) 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (Sth grad 


Order from 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL 


a 





Advertisement 
BEAUTIFUL PLACE CARDS 
Dercorarep With 


Brilliantly Colored Sand 








NAME HERE 








HECTOGRAPH 





TEACHERS 


from Maine to California 
acclaim 


as the most valuable material available 
for Phonic Drill in Grades 3-5. Hundreds 
of teachers say this New Educational 
Game brings real results in word recog- 
nition, pronunciation, and spelling 


36 pupils’ cards, each with 48 initial 
consonant sounds (single letters and 
blends), a cut-up card, and a master 
card; in durable clasp envelope. Order 
a set now and note the results this 
semester. 


Postpaid, $1.50 per Set 
Discount in quantities) 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 


THE KING COMPANY 


Dept. JA 4616 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











WORKBOOKS 


that are different 


Just published—these loose-leaf workbooks 
have been designed to help you—the 
teacher—to save your time and effort in 
preparing lesson work. 

The material has been carefully and 
accurately prepared and will be of tre 
mendous help in culiivating the interests, 
understandings, and skills of the pupils 


@ CHECK THE SUBJECTS DESIRED 


A complete unit on TREES OF THE 
SOUTH AMERICA UNITED STATES 
r Sth and 6th 7 for intermediate 
grades $1.50 grades $1.25 
: : \ Natu 5 


PRODUCTS OF 

om 16 ACTIVITY 
ATES 

aoe PROJECTS 


grades $1 


for grades 3-4 $0.7 


for grade 6.50 


The many full-page illustrated activity proj- 
ects will appeal to the children. 


Clearly printed with the best duplicating 
ink available, on the highest grade paper 
for the purpose. Each page will produce 
50 to 100 clear copies. 


Get acquainted with the Jones Workbooks. 
— CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! e 
EARL J. JONES, Publisher 
740 Rush Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send the subjects I have checked. 
I enclose $ or send C.O.D. 
Name 
Rives 


City 














In Response to Increasing Demand 
A COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


(study outlines by Ann Oberhauser, Editor of 
Junior Arts and Activities) 


WILL SOON BE AVAILABLE 


This most popular book contains units, projects, activities, and 
reference data on all the South American Republics, the Central 
American Republics, Mexico, and Canada. Profusely illustrated show- 
ing THINGS TO DO in connection with the units. 


Increased help—no increase in price. The former price of 
only 50c per copy postpaid 
is still in effect. 


Get your orders in early. Have Our Good Neighbors on hand for 
fullest integration of Latin American subjects with all studies of the 
curriculum. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















RAINBOW RHYMES 


Colorful Posters 
THAT EMPHASIZE FOOD VALUES 





These rhymes and pictures, in rain- 
bow colors, attract the attention of 
growing youngsters, and stimulate 
their interest in nutrition. The series 
consists of six posters, 11x14 inches. 





Yellow butter, thickly spread 

On this yenow. rise rt 
Yellow eggs good So 
Yellow ead on summer days- 
All these golden things. Im tol. 
Help to me.ke us good as gold! 














Beets, tomatoes and apples. (Red) 
Oranges, turnips and carrots. (Orange) 
Butter, eggs and squash. (Yellow) 


Spinach, peas and lettuce. (Green) 
sngagon 

3 APE YOO Blueberries and plums. (Blue) 
Oraz Ss colored carrots, art 


, " , Grapes, raisins and prunes. (Purple) 
keep us Strong and sturdy. 








Sold only in sets, $1.25 postpaid 
SEND 3c FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 
DEPT. AA DARIEN, CONNECTIC™"™ 














Fall Time Is Farm Life Study ; 
Time — make it exciting with 


Farm Life Posters 


designed by Helen Strimple 


The Farmer inthe Dell 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


FOUR POSTERS 
me =» EACH 12°36 INCH 


i 


MILTON BRADLEY COMDANY 


La 


— realistic rural outline scenes to be 
converted into finished pictures by your 
pupils with crayons or water colors. The 
completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and 
lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester's 
work in art and correlated subjects. Each 
set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities — a significant, 
well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and 
BOOKLET ... Only 60e 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat- 
work or a class project—make a frieze 12 
feet long. Bocklet of color instructions and 
correlation plans with each set. 


The Modern Magazine for Progressive - 
Teaching in Grades I to IV: : 


American Childhood 





NEG 
% yolks ear See 
. CHIEDHOO 


comes to you regularly with an abundance 
of 

— Seasonal art work; simple science; 
nutrition units; nature stories and proj- 
ects; purposeful seatwork; today’s 
studies; music; tested schoolroom helps; a 7 
complete, well-rounded program for daily 
use and ready reference, 


— That is why — 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


is the choice of primary teachers 
everywhere. 


$3.00 a year — $5.00 two years 


With FARM LIFE POSTERS 
With Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.... 5. 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 4 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 








Y 
h 





